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IT MUST BE, WITH SUCH 
WIDE, COMFORTABLE SEATS! 








BOTH FRONT AND BACK, 
@ THEY'RE AS WIDE AS YOUR 
SOFA, BUT THAT'S ONLY THE 
BEGINNING OF 
FORD'S NEW COMFORT. 
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A THE WAY THEY RIDE. 





THERE'S MORE WINDOW 

AREA, TOO, ISN'T THERE? 
YES, JILL, HUNDREDS OF SQUARE . 
INCHES OF GLASS AREA HAVE 
BEEN ADDED. THE NEW FORDS Pir 
HAVE “PICTURE WINDOW” Se 
VISIBILITY. E 








YES, IT’S LOWER—AND THE 
LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY, 
ALONG WITH THE NEW 
STEERING SYSTEM, MAKES 
FOR EXTRA ROADABILITY. 








THE '49 FORD HAS TWO 
TYPES OF SPRINGS— 





“HYDRA-COIL” IN FRONT 


AND “PARA-FLEX” IN BACK. Al: NOTICE THE ROOMY “MID SHIP” RIDE. 


FORD'S SEATS ARE NOW HAMMOCKED 
BETWEEN FRONT AND REAR WHEELS. AIL 


THAT'S ALL GREEK PASSENGERS RIDE IN THE COMFORT ZONE. 
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TO ME, BUT I LIKE 

















"| PLENTY OF LUGGAGE 
=4 ROOM IN THAT TRUNK. 
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YES, 19 CUBIC FEET OF IT. 
FORD IS “THE CAR OF THE YEAR” 
IN EVERY WAY. 
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Say What’. 


.»- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your Dec. 1 issue you asked, 
“Who's an Indian?” I think the. natives 
of India deserve that name. They really 
are Indians, and we were only thought 
to be. The name Amerindians would be 
more appropriate for us. 

Nancy Stansill, Cherokee tribe 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


* * * 
Dear Editor: 

I think that the natives of India 
should be called Asiatic Indians. The 
Indians of the United States should be 
called American Indians. 

Myrtle Pratt, Pawnee tribe 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


* * « 


Dear Editor: 

I was very much aroused by your 
article, “Chivalry—Shall We Give It 
Back to King Arthur?” (Dec. 15). I 
believe in showing thoughtfulness to 
the girls, but bolder boys laugh at the 
idea. What does Gay Head have to say 
on the matter? 

Michael Shays 
Darien (Conn.) Junior H., S&S. 


See “Boy dates Girl,” Oct. 6—Ed. 
* * 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed your article, “The Printing 
Revolution” (Nov. 10), more than any- 
thing I've ever read in Senior Scholas- 
tic. It certainly brought me up to date 
on one of my favorite subjects. I also 
enjoyed “Giants in Journalism” (Nov. 
10). Please have some more articles 
dealing with journalism. 

I also agree with your Sports Editor 
on The Babe Ruth Story. William Ben- 
dix came far from portraying the real 
Babe. I have yet to see someone who 
could play the “bambino” to the T! 


Beverly Kuiken 
Central Junior H. S., Muskegon, Mich. 
2 ©. 
Dear Editor: 
I very much appreciated the article 
about world government in your Octo- 
ber 20 issue. It opened my eyes to the 


7rYou Please! 


helplessness of the present United Na- 
tions against the Russian veto power, 
and really started me thinking. Since 
reading your article, I have become a 
firm believer in a world government. 
Jay Friedman 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 

Never, before I began to read your 
magazine, have I read anything with 
such interest and curiosity. It opened 
my eyes to everything that is going on 
in these United States that a teen-ager 
should know. There is, especially for 
me, so much to get acquainted with 
after being absent from this country of 
my birth for more than a decade and 
only recently repatriated. 

Because of your magazine, I no 
longer feel a stranger. Even if I read 
daily newspapers with less care and 
skip an article or two to get to the comic 
strips, I find everything in your maga- 
zine; and it is written in such plain 
English that I am able to understand 
everything. You touch on almost every 
subject—politics and news of domestic 
and foreign affairs, economics, science, 
sports and health, school and educa- 
tional problems, and literature. 

Then, there are such delightful ar- 
ticles about us teen-agers that I really 
am getting to know myself. Lastly, I 
don’t dare confess with what jealousy I 
scan the pages where “young voices” 
are heard. 

Lida L. Placek 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with the many students (and 
other people) who say that they enjoy 
getting your magazine. Senior Scho- 
lastic provides both recreational and 
educational benefits. There aren’t many 
like it. Your “Say What You Please” 
column is a very good idea. 

I am one of the two sports editors tor 
our school paper. I have seen a number 
of papers from schools around my home 
district, but not many more. I wonder 
if readers of this magazine would like 
to send me copies of their school paper 
(after they finish reading them, of 
course). 

I would also like to know what other 
students think of their school papers. 

Harold L. Jarvis: 
Waterloo (N. Y.) H. S. 
(Continued on next page) 





School work... fe 
Home work... } 


Personal letters..’. = 
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all go faster 


when you use an 3 


Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
because an = / e 
Esterbrook is the 
fountain pen 

that lets you 

choose the 

right point 

for the way 


you write. 


Complete pen 
$200 vp 


Matching pencil 
42% yp 


In case of damage you can replace 
your favorite point yourself — 
instantly—at any pen counter. 


Gsterbwok 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





There's a storehouse 
full of facts...! 


National 

Major 
a rice 
Lively Forum Discussions 
Young Voices 
Understanding the News 
History Behind the News 
Great Issues 


and a recreation 
room full 


e Boy dates 

Girl e Sports 

@ Jokes Films 

e Sharps and Flats 

e Say What You Please 

e Short Story ¢ Books « Stamps 


in your magazine... 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


That’s why you'll always find 
plenty of material to help you in 
your classroom work, and plenty 
to entertain you, too. 


You're one of our regular sub- 
scribers, so we don’t have to tell 
you about all the solid stuff and 
the light stuff you will find in 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC next 
semester—at less than 4c a week. 
You've seen it and used it. . . you 
know! 


That's why we urge you to yote 
again for SENIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC as YOUR classroom maga- 
zine and keep this valuable, 
cheerful class companion with 
you next term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Dear Editor: 


I disagree with Therese Laroche 
(“Say What You Please!,” Dec. 8) 
about Senior Scholastic’s having too 
many articles on world affairs. We high 
school students should have an idea of 
what is happening in the world; we 
will one day be running the govern- 
ment. We seniors at Republic H. S. 
think that Senior Scholastic tops all of 
the other papers we've taken in our 
high schoo] career. 

Carol Altman 
Republic (Ohio) H. S. 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


“Boy dates Girl” is direct, to the 
point, and gives some very useful in- 
formation. I use it regularly as my 
guide to successful dating. 

Another part of your magazine 
which gives me much pleasure is 
“Young Voices.” I enjoy the poems im- 
mensely. It seems wonderful to me that 
kids can write such enjoyable literature. 

Dick Sorenson 
Ludington, Mich. 


* 


Dear Editor: 


I was pleased to see your article on 
the movie, The Secret Land (Nov. 10). 
Your article cleared up a puzzle for me. 
In one part of the movie, I thought it 
was cruel of the men to leave the Hus- 
kies out in the freezing blizzard all 
night. But in your article you stated, 
“Huskies like nothing better than to 
sleep beneath a blanket of freshly fallen 
snow.” I’m glad to know this, 

The movie was very worth-while, 
and I urge everyone to see it who hasn’t 
already done so. 

Molly Blume 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 


I received more than a hundred let- 
ters from your readers in response to 
my letter which appeared in your Nov. 
17 issue (“Say What You Please!”). I 
gave them to my friends at school, and 
they are going to answer them. 

I intended to write you more letters, 
because I recognized how interested 
American students are in foreign affairs. 
Unfortunately, I can’t write any more 
letters right now—because I am coming 
to the U. S.! I won the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune’s contest for candidates to rep- 
resent European youth at the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s annual Forum of High 
School Students. In a way, my dreams 
have come true. 

Gerhard R. Andlinger 
Linz, Austria 
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MICHELANGELO STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 
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KEATS STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 


You(th) Can Do 


“They tell me I am quite 

Too young to write 

The young, green sprouts 

Of thought that struggle 

In my half grown brain for life. 
They are fools, 

They are too old.” 


A HIGH SCHOOL girl wrote that—a sixteen-year 
old whom some adult (shame on him) had told: “You 
aren't ready yet. You haven't had enough experience. 
You'd better wait until you have something to write 
about.” The girl knew better. She sent her poem in. Its 
quality was recognized by the: distinguished judges. 

Too many young people let themselves be overawed 
by a feeling that somehow youth must be inferior. Of 
course it isn’t. Deems Taylor, the famous composer- 
commentator, in a recent Philharmonic intermission 
broadcast over CBS, put that foolish fallacy to sleep. 

“Take the poets, for instance,” said Mr. Taylor, while 
chatting with three teen-age musical guests. “Poe wrote 
Tamerlane at 16. Byron published his first book at 19. 
All the marvelous poems of Keats were written be- 
tween the age of 15 and his tragically early death at 26. 

“And look at the artists. There’s a portrait hanging 
in the Borghese Gallery in Rome painted by Raphael 
at 17. And at 16 Michelangelo was an accomplished 
sculptor. We have teen-age scientists too. At 19 Galileo 
discovered the principle of the pendulum. At 14 Albert 
Einstein had mastered calculus. 

“And as for music, the roll is endless. Felix Men- 
delssohn had composed 60 pieces before his 11th birth- 
day, and at 17 he wrote the delightful Overture to 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Schubert wrote Die Erl- 





OUR FRONT COVER: The Dutch East Indies, of which Indonesia 
is an important part, are renowned for their graceful ceremonial 
dancers. Our cover photo places a Javanese wandering minstrel 
against a background of primitive native houses. The odd-shaped 
roofs serve as protection against the monsoons, great storms of 
pouring rain.—Photos from the Netherlands Information Bureau. 











MOZART STARTED YOUNG. 
Why not you? 


kénig at 17. Every one has heard of the fabulous young 
Mozart, who began composing by the age of 5 and 
had written symphonies and operas before he was 14.” 

If these were isolated instances of genius, today’s 
students might find them discouraging. But they aren't! 
They're still going on, as no one knows better than the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines. For twenty-five years 
we have watched young Americans in their teens turn 
out stories, poems, essays, journalism, paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, handicrafts, photographs, music, and 
industrial arts that are works of genuine creative merit. 

This annual flood of wit and beauty comes to us 
through the various divisions of the Scholastic Awards, 
a competition with cash prizes and scholarships open 
to every student in senior and junior high schools, 
public, private, or parochial, in the United States and 
Canada. In many states, special regional competitions 
in art or writing are sponsored by leading local de- 
partment stores or newspapers. 

The Scholastic Awards for 1949 will close on or 
about March 4, 1949 (earlier for regional competitions). 
If you are not familiar with their possibilities, ask your 
teacher for information, or write at once for the 1949 
Rules Booklet to: Scholastic Awards, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. Be sure to indicate the particular 
field in which you are interested. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! There’s no time to lose. 
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than a decade ago, echoed with 

the sharp debate over a new and 
sweeping type of law. These arguments 
will be heard again this winter, though 
perhaps more modified in tone, when 
Congress considers whether to “mod- 
ernize” this same law. 

The act in question is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Still in opera- 
tion today, the law marked the begin- 
ning of permanent Federal regulation 
of the wages and hours of workers in 
private industry. It set a minimum or 
“floor” under wages and a maximum 
or “ceiling” over hours for workers em- 
ployed in industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

The law also marked the end of dec- 
ades of argument as to whether or not 
the Federal Government has the right 
to make laws regulating wages and 
hours. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
backed by previous Supreme Court rul- 
ings upholding a similar measure in the 
state of Washington, was accepted as 
the law of the land. Today the right of 
Congress to make laws in this field is 
not seriously challenged. 

On the contrary, there has been 
strong sentiment for legislation to raise 
the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
set by the present law. President Tru- 
man has frequently called for such a 
move. Raising minimum wages is one 


T HE halls of Congress, a little more 


Nine out of ten workers 
in manufacturing 


Eight out of ten workers 
in transportation 


Three out of ten workers 
in construction 


Two out of ten workers in 
wholesale ond retail trode 





THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT COVERS 


Will Uncle Sam Build a 


New Floor Under Wage 


of the pledges of the 1948 Democratic 
platform. The minimum wage, sur- 
rounded by the knotty question of Gov- 
ernment regulation of industry, is one 
of the many important issues before the 
8ist Congress. 

The easiest way to explain the Wage 
and Hour Law (as the 1938 act is usu- 
ally called) is to show what it does 
not do. 


Does the law actually set wages and 
hours? 

No, it does not. But it tells employ- 
ers that they must pay workers no less 
than 40 cents an hour. And it requires 
employers to pay one-and-a-half times 
the normal wage rate for work in ex- 
cess of 40 hours a week. 


Does the law apply to everyone? 

No. The U. S. Constitution empowers 
Congress to “regulate commerce” only 
with “foreign nations, and among the 
several states.” The law, like other Fed- 


Special Senior Scholastic chart by Eva Mizerek 
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eral measures regulating business, is 
limited to interstate commerce. 

Specifically, the law applies to em- 
ployees in interstate commerce (such as 
railroad workers); to employees en- 
gaged in the production of goods or 
services for interstate commerce (such 
as steel workers); and to employees 
who make parts of goods (such as but- 
tons on shirts) which will be sold in 
interstate commerce. 

Government employees are not in- 
cluded, nor are self-employed persons, 
seamen, most agricultural workers, and 
household workers (see chart). Alto- 
gether, twenty-two million workers 
(out of a total of sixty million) come 
under the provisions of the law. 


Does the law affect only wages and 
hours? 

No. There are also provisions against 
child labor. The act prohibits the ship- 
ment of goods in interstate commerce 
in which “oppressive child labor” is em- 
ployed within the previous month. “Op- 
pressive child labor” means the em- 
ployment of children under the age of 
16, except in a few types of occupa- 
tions where the age is 14. In certain 
dangerous occupations, such as coal 
mining, the bottom age limit is 18. 

Up to 1935, 28 states had approved 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
give Congress the power to “limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age”—whether en- 
gaged in local or interstate commerce. 
Unless and until another eight states 
approve this amendment, Congress can 
pass laws to regulate child labor only 
when the work is performed in inter- 
state commerce. 

However, many of the states have 
their own laws which cover minimum 
wages, maximum hours, or work by 
women and children. 


Was the law an entirely new venture 
for the Government? 

No. The Bacon-Davis Act of 1931 
set wage standards for employees en- 
gaged in work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 
set wages, hours, and child-labor re- 
strictions on all contracts exceeding 
$10,000 for manufacturing or furnish- 
ing supplies or equipment for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus, in 1938, Uncle Sam, already a 
“model employer,” set standards which 
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Should wage minimums be equal for 
++-an auto worker 


were to be followed by all employers. 

When the law went into effect in 
1938, minimum wages were set at 25 
cents an hour for 44 hours work each 
week—a weekly wage of $11—with grad- 
ual imiprovements to the 40 cents—40 
hours level. Today it hardly seems pos- 
sible that $11 was considered a “living 
wage” not so long ago. Yet, after pas- 
sage of the law, about 850,000 workers 
received higher wages to bring them 
up to this minimum. 

Beginning in 1940, wages and living 
costs soared. Their upward march was 
checked somewhat during the period 
of wartime controls. But in 1945 the 
swift climb of wages and prices was 
renewed, reaching record peaks this 
year. 

Thus economic conditions have left 
the wage provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law far behind. Only in places 
like Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
(where exceptions are made in view 
of the lower standard of living) and in 
a few industries, wages of less than $16 
a week are unheard of today. The 
average weekly wage of factory work- 
ers in the United States is now more 
than $50. © 


New Goal: $1 an Hour? 


Since 1945 there have been repeated 
demands for legislation increasing the 
level of minimum wages. The 79th and 
80th Congresses considered several bills 
to do this, but failed to take final action. 
One of these was introduced in 1948 
by Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (Dem. 
Utah), who is slated to be chairman of 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. The Thomas bill would estab- 
lish an immediate minimum of 75 cents 
an hour, with eventual increases to $1 
an hour. The bill would also extend the 
law’s coverage by eliminating many of 
its present exemptions. 

In his January 5 message to Congress, 
President Truman said “The health of 
our economy” requires raising the 
minimum wage to “at least” 75 cents, 

There has been no wide demand for 


Atlas 


«~~. @ Southern textile worker 


Congressional revision of the 40-hour 
week, although many labor unions are 
seeking to write shorter work-weeks into 
their contracts. 

William R. McComb, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions of the Department of 
Labor, believes that a 75-cent minimum 
is needed to carry out the “basic ob- 
jectives” of the Wage and Hour Law. 
The law, he says, is almost meaning- 
less, in view of today’s wage standards. 

The Wage and Hour Law, say those 
who wish to strengthen it, was adopted 
as a first step towards the goal of “a 
minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and well-being of 
workers.” New minimums are needed 
to make further progress towards this 
goal. With the rise in the cost of living 
in the past 10 years, the argument runs, 
$30 a week (75 cents an hour for 40 
hours) will now buy little more than 
could $16 a week (40 cents an hour for 
40 hours) before the war. 

Proponents of higher wage mini- 
mums also point out that a higher cost 
of living hits the low-income worker 
hardest of all, because almost all of his 
wages are spent for such essential items 
as food, clothing, and rent. The national 
wage average is well above 75 cents an 
hour. But those who earn less than this 
minimum—or who may do so in a 
period of declining wages—find it nearly 
impossible to maintain decent living 
standards. 

“The principal argument against 
change in the Wage and Hour Law is 
that minimum wage rates fall with un- 
equal force on different industries and 


Ske , cal. 
P. R. Office of Information 


... and a Puerto Rican weaver? 


in different localities. If wages are ar- 
bitrarily raised everywhere, it might re- 
sult in further price increases to cover 
increased wages. It might also mean 
that less efficient or “marginal” com- 
panies would be put out of business, 
thus creating unfair hardship to em- 
ployers and unemployment for workers. 

Fifteen years ago wages in the South 
were only 74 per cent of average wages 
in the Northeast. Two years ago, the 
South’s position had improved so much 
that its average wages were 85 per cent 
of the Northeast’s. However, say op- 
ponents of higher wage minimums, as 
long as such differentials exist it is un- 
wise to attempt to legislate equal wage 
floors throughout the nation. 

There are many people who believe 
that the setting of wages and hours is a 
function which should be reserved to 
employers and their employees. At- 
tempts by the Government to interfere 
create havoc, they claim, in the normal 
operation of our economic system. 

These arguments will be taken up in 
the 8lst Congress. In 1937-38, when 
Congress passed the Wage and Hour 
Law, the nation was still recovering 
from the staggering blow of business 
depression. The law was intended, at 
least in part, to speed that recovery. 

Congress, in the inflationary year of 
1949, will have other motives than this 
in mind in considering a new wage 
floor. If a new minimum wage law is 
adopted, it is safe to say that Congress 
considers such legislation as a perma- 
nent function of the Federal Govern- 
ment—something far more than an emer- 
gency measure. 


@ This is the first of a series of major articles dealing with 
the proposals and controversies which will face Congress 
in the months ahead. Future articles will deal with: Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch; labor law revision; long- 


range housing and social security plans; Federal aid to « ' 


eation. 





N SEETHING Asia, another area has 
| burst into flame. For the third time 
since the end of the Big War, a 
“little war” has broken out in far-away 
Indonesia. 

But it’s a little war with large impli- 
cations. It affects, directly or indirectly, 
the United Nations and the United 
States, the new nations of Asia and the 
Western European Union, the Marshall 
Plan and the East-West balance of 
power. The crisis in Indonesia is a 
three-cornered conflict among a dying 
imperialism, a rising nationalism, and 
an aggressive communism. 

To understand the conflict, let us ex- 
amine the background of the present 
Indonesian struggle. The Dutch began 
to conquer most of the East Indies 300 
years ago, during the “colonial age,” 
when most Western European countries 
were carving out Oriental empires. 

These islands stretch over three thou- 
sand miles, mostly along the south side 
of the Equator, to the southeast of the 
continent of Asia. Altogether they cover 
an area of 735,000 square miles (nearly 
two and a half times that of Texas) and 
are inhabited by 72,000,000 people, 
which is almost eight times the popula- 
tion of the Netherlands. 


Crowded, Rich Islands ’ 


The Netherlands East Indies consist 
of thousands of islands ranging in area 
from a few acres to Borneo, which is 
larger than France. The majority of the 
population, about 50,000,000 people, 
live on the comparatively small island 
of Java, which is the size of the state of 
New York. The density of population 
on Java is close to 1,000 per square 
mile (compared to 281 in New York 
State). 

Because of their rich store of natural 
resources, the Dutch East Indies have 
been among the most valuable of the 
world’s colonial possessions. They have 
made the small Netherlands one of the 
world’s most prosperous nations. De- 
prived of the East Indies, the mother 
country would probablv suffer a serious 
loss in her standard of living. 

Before the war the islands produced 
nearly all of the world’s quinine, 86 
per cent of the pepper, 37 per cent of 
the rubber, 19 per cent of the tea, and 
17 per cent of the tin. 

The inhabitants of the Netherlands 
East Indies consist of more than 125 
types of people of varying levels of cul- 
ture, speaking more than 25 different 
languages. The Javanese, who are the 
overwhelming majority, are a Malayan 
group. The language most widely 
spoken in the islands is “basic. Malay.” 

The netives of the East Indies are 
usually short and brown-skinned, with 
delicate features and excellent posture. 
The women still dress in exquisitely- 
woven sarongs. 


DUTCH ATTACK ENDS U. N. TRUCE IN EAST INDIES 


Powder 


In religion, well over ninety per cent 
of the islanders are Mohammedans. In 
Bali, however, the natives are Hindus. 
There are about 2,500,000 Christians. 
Illiteracy is very high. Only one-tenth 
of the people can read and write. 

Most historians agree that the Dutch 
colonial policy in the East Indies was 
quite progressive. During the three cen- 
uries of Dutch rule, the standard of liv- 
ing of the islanders was slowly im- 
proving, though it is still very low. 
Many of the products~for which the 
East Indies became famous, such as 
quinine and rubber, were originally 
brought to the islands by the Dutch, 
from other parts of the world. 

The Dutch colonial administration 
was also gradually preparing the islands 
for self-government. But the process 
was slow, and strong nationalist move- 
ments developed among the educated 
classes. In 1918 the Dutch authorities 
granted the East Indies a constitution 
and created a People’s Council with 
limited powers. Wider powers were 
given the Council in 1925. Still the na- 
tionalists, who clamored for complete 
independence, were not satisfied. 

The East Indies were too rich a prize 
to be overlooked by the Japanese, and 
they lost no time in seizing them shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Following the Japanese collapse in 
September, 1945, the islanders refused 


Indonesian President Soekarno, ex-school teacher, leads open-air class. 


Barrel in 


to submit again to Dutch damination. 
Native political parties felt that the 
time was ripe for independence. Ac- 
cordingly, they renounced allegiance 
to the Netherlands and declared the 
Republic of Indonesia. 

A socialist government was estab- 
lished in Jogjakarta, capital of Java, 
headed by Achmed Soekarno (se¢ 
photo). This government took over ef- 
fective control of parts of the three 
islands of Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
One of the earliest acts of the new re- 
public was to adopt a constitution mod- 
eled on that of the United States. 

The proclamation of the Indonesian 
Republic provoked a war between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians which lasted 
for more than a year. Then on Novem- 
ber 15, 1946, representatives of the 
two governments, meeting in Linggad- 
jati, near Cheribon, reached an agree- 
ment. : 

The Linggadjati Agreement consisted 
of the following provisions: 

(1) The Netherlands government 
recognized the Indonesian republic as 
“exercising authority over Java, Ma- 
dura, and Sumatra.” 

(2) The other islands of the East 
Indies archipelago were to be organized 
into two separate, sovereign states— 
Dutch Borneo and the “Great East” 
(including Bali, Celebes, and western 
new Guinea). 
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.* (8) Then a “United States of Indo- 


ro nesia” was to be formed, composed of 
leone the Indonesian Republic, Borneo, and 
r* the Great East. 

(4) This U. S. L, in turn, was to 
become an equal partner with the Neth- 
Java erlands homeland in a “Netherlands- ee ee 

Indonesian Union.” The deadline set 
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_ Both sides ratified the Linggadjati nutmeg covering. 
v Te. Agreement on March 25, 1947. 
nod- The Agreement left many details to 
be worked out through negotiation. 
sian These negotiations dragged on for 
the weeks. Each side accused the other of 
sted failing to live up to its promises. On 
yem- July 20, 1947, fighting broke out anew 
the between the Dutch and Indonesians. 
gad- India and Australia brought the sit- 
sree- uation before the United Nations. On 
August 4, 1947, the Security Council 
isted ordered both sides to cease fire. It also 
appointed a Committee of Good Offices 
nent (consisting of the consuls in Java of 
C as Australia, Belgium, and the United 
Ma- States) to mediate the dispute. 
The Committee succeeded in per- 
East suading the Dutch and the Indonesians 
ized to sign a new truce agreement on Janu- 
tes— ary 17, 1948. (It is known as the “Ren- 


vast” ville Agreement” because it was con- 

tern cluded aboard the U. S. transportship, 
Renville.) Both sides pledged peaceful 
means to settle their differences. 


Maps by staff cartographer Eva Mizerek 


Rising nationalism in Asia. Color block covers area in large map below. 




















Contemplated United States of Indonesia is intended to cover Java, Sumatra, Madura, and all areas in light color. 
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Negotiations were resumed but little 
progress was made. The U. N. Com- 
mittee of Good Offices reported to the 
Security Council last June that the nego- 
tiations had been “largely a disappoint- 
ment.” The deadlock continued until 
last month, when the Dutch broke off 
negotiations and declared that they 
would proceed to form a temporary gov- 
ernment for the East Indies without 
the Indonesian Republic. 

On December 18, the Netherlands 
authorities delivered an ultimatum to 
the Indonesians giving them 18 hours 
to agree to enter a Dutch-organized fed- 
eral government for all the East Indies, 
and to abide by the ‘Dutch terms. 


Easy Victory for Dutch 


At 1 A. M., Sunday, December 19— 
before the expiration of the ultimatum 
—Dutch planes bombed the principal 
cities of Indonesia. Paratroopers and 
airborne forces seized Jogjakarta, the 
capital of the Republic, and took pris- 
oner President Soekarno, Premier Mo- 
hammed Hatta, and other high officials. 
Within a few days, the Dutch controlled 
the key areas in Java and Sumatra, 
meeting only feeble resistance from the 
small, poorly- equipped Indonesian 
army. Guerrilla resistance to the Dutch 
is still continuing. 

The Dutch government explained 
that it was “regretfully obliged” to un- 
dertake this “police action” against “In- 
donesian terrorists.” Indonesian spokes- 
men denounced the attack as a “das- 
tardly act” and another “Pearl Harbor.” 
The U. N. Good Offices Committee in 
Batavia characterized the action by the 
Dutch as a “repudiation” of the Ren- 
ville truce agreement. 

The Dutch action aroused immedi- 
ate excitement in the United Nations. 
The United States asked for a special 
session of the Security Council and at 
this session led the fight in behalf of 
the Indonesians. 

Strong U. N. action against the 
Dutch was demanded by the “new na- 
tions” of Asia—the Philippines, Burma, 
India, and Pakistan (see map). There 
were reports that an Asiatic bloc of 
nations may be formed under India’s 
leadership. 

The two adversaries had their “day 
in court” at the December 22 session 
of the Security Council. Dr. Jan Her- 
man van Royan of the Netherlands 
charged that the Indonesian Republic 
had repeatedly broken the Renville 
truce agreement since April and “never 
stopped denouncing the Netherlands as 
public enemy Number One.” He called 
the “police action” an internal Netlier- 
lands affair, over which the U. N. had 
no jurisdiction. 

Speaking for Indonesia, Dr. L. M. 
Palar charged that the Dutch had in- 
tended throughout the truce to “stran- 


gle us economically and politically” and 
then “finish~the job by a second mili- 
tary action.” He pointedly remarked 
that “the Dutch are willing to negotiate 
with the Republic, provided the Re- 
public binds itself first and absolutely 
to accept Dutch terms.” 

The Security Council finally adopted 
a mild resolution, ordering both sides 
to cease fire. The Council also ordered 
the release of President Soekarno and 
other Republican leaders. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the 
United States took an unusual step to 
influence Dutch policy. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration, with State 
Department approval, suspended fur- 
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Java merchant supplies kerosene for home use. 


ther Marshall Plan aid to the Nether- 
lands East Indies (although not to the 
Netherlands itself). 

Despite the U. N. resolution, the 
Dutch continued their military opera- 
tions. They belatedly promised to stop 
fighting in Java and in Sumatra, but 
the deadlines they set came after their 
military operations were complete. 

To sum up, the Dutch argument is: 

(1) The Indonesian Republic should 
have only three seats out of nine in the 
temporary all-Indies government. The 
Republic does not deserve any more, 
because it does not now control all of 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 

(2) The government of the Indo- 
nesian Republic is not capable of gov- 
erning; it is dominated by Communists; 
its people are hungry; business is lag- 
ging; and terrorism is common. 

(3) If the plantations and industries 
of the islands are turned over exclu- 
sively to the Indonesians, their output 
will fall off, and the Indonesians will 
suffer along with the Dutch. 

The argument of the Indonesians is: 

(1) The Republic should have five 


seats in the temporary government. 
The reason it does not control all the 
three islands is because the Dutch 
seized most of this territory by force in 
July, 1947, and refused to return it to 
the Republic. The Dutch rule these 
areas by martial law and refuse to per- 
mit free plebiscites. 

(2) The cause for the economic mis- 
ery is the Dutch naval blockade around 
the Republic, and the Dutch insistence 
on controlling exports and customs. 

(3) The Republican government is 
not dominated by the Communists. It 
is a socialist, anti-Comrounist govern- 
ment. Only last fall, it used its military 
forces to put down an attempted Com- 
munist uprising (see Oct. 13 issue). 

The dispute affects more than merely 
the Netherlands and. Indonesia. The 
prestige of the U. N., whose authority 
has been defied again, may suffer. 

The war in Indonesia has also pro- 
voked strong feeling in Asia against the 
Dutch and all the Western democra- 
cies. There have been hostile demon- 
strations in India, Burma, Malaya, and 
the Philippines. In Burma an unofficial 
expeditionary force was being organ- 
ized to help the Indonesians fight the 
Dutch. 

Although the new native govern- 


ments in Southeast Asia are mainly anti- 


Communist, Moscow hopes to capitalize 
on the present strife in Indonesia by 
discrediting the Western democracies 
and posing as the friend of the colonial 
peoples. 


Feeling the “Dutch Rub” 


Finally, it must be remembered that 
the Netherlands is one of the 16 Mar- 
shall Plan nations and a key member 
of the Western European Union. If 
the U. S. State Department takes a firm 
position against the Dutch in the Indo- 
nesian dispute, it might antagonize the 
Netherlands and lead to its withdrawal 
from both the Marshall Plan and the 
Western European Union. The prod- 
ucts of the Indies have been bought in 
considerable quantities by Marshall 
Plan countries. 

On the other hand, if the United 
States fails to back the Indonesians in 
their struggle for independence, the 
countries of Asia may lose faith in the 
Western democracies and turn to Russia 
for support. 

In an editorial entitled “A Lesson 
from Indonesia,” the New York Times 
declared, “Self-determination of peo- 
ples is the greatest weapon we have 
for use against the dictatorships of both 
right and left. Whenever we compro- 
mise that principle for whatever reason 
—in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, in Latin 
America—we weaken ourselves by that 
much. If we believe in democracy for 
ourselves, then we must believe in it 
for others too.” 
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and Defend”’ 


HE inauguration of President 
Ttruman will be a gala affair, 

marked not only by the customary 
inaugural parade and address, but by 
elaborate ceremonies. These things we 
have come to take for granted. They are 
all a product of custom and tradition. 

The Constitution itself says nothing 
about an inauguration, or an inaugural 
address. It provides, merely, that be- 
fore entering upon his office the Presi- 
dent shall take an “oath of affirmation” 
that he will “faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

From the very beginning, however, 
Americans have made much of the 
inauguration. We _ have, fortunately, 
contemporary accounts of the inaug- 
uration of President George Washing- 
ton in New York City. He had departed 
from Mount Vernon—borrowing money 
for the trip—a bit uncertain of what 
awaited him, and found that his jour- 
ney to New York was to be; triumphal 
procession. Everywhere great throngs 
turned out to greet him; everywhere 
there were songs and speeches and 
tableaux. Elias Boudinot has left us a 
picture of Washington’s approach to 
New York: 

“When we drew near to the mouth 
of the Kills a number of boats with 
various flags came up with us and 
dropped in our wake, Soon after we 
opened the boat, General Knox and 
several generals in a large barge 
presented themselves, with their splen- 
did colors. Boat after boat and sloop 
after sloop, added to our train, gaily 
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dressed in all their naval 
ornaments, made a most 
splendid appearance. 

“We now discovered 
the shores covered with 
thousands of people— 
men, women, and child- 
ren—nay, I may venture 
to say tens of thousands. 
. . . The vessels in the 
harbor made a_ most 
superb appearance in- 
deed, dressed in all the pomp of attire. 
. . . We soon arrived at the ferry stairs. 
. . » The President, being preceded by 
the committee, was received by the 
Governor and the citizens in the most 
brilliant manner,” 

Now let us turn to a very different 
inauguration, forty years later, in Wash- 
ington. This time it is the sovereign 
people, through Andrew Jackson, _tak- 
ing charge of the national government. 

Jackson was, in a very real sense, the 
first popular President. 

It was not only that he was the first 
man to come directly from the people, 
as it were. It was rather that he was the 
first to be elected by a groundswell of 
popular votes. And when he was to be 
inaugurated the people moved in on 
Washington to witness the ceremony, 
and to show, by their active participa- 
tion in it, that they regarded Jackson as 
their man. It is Mrs. Harrison Smith— 
herself a critic of Jackson—who gives 
us this vivid picture: 

“We stood on the south steps of the 
terrace; when the appointed hour came, 
saw the General and his company ad- 
vancing up the avenue, slow, very slow, 
so impeded was his march by the 
crowds thronging around him. 

“At the moment the General entered 
the portico and advanced to the table 
the shout that rent the air still resounds 
in my ears. When the speech was over 
and the President made his parting 
bow, the barrier that had separated the 
people from him was broken down, and 
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Fireworks flared at President Cleveland’s second inauguration. 


they rushed up the steps, all eager to 
shake hands with him. . . . The living 
mass was impenetrable.” 

This was enough for Mrs. Smith. 
She heard later, and recorded, what 
took place in the White House: 

“The President, after having been 
literally nearly pressed to death and 
almost suffocated and torn to pieces by 
the people in their eagerness to shake 
hands with Old Hickory, had retreated 
through the back way and had escaped 
to his lodgings. . . . Cut glass and china 
to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars had been broken in the struggle to 
get at the refreshments. . . . Ladies 
and gentlemen only had been expected 
at this levee, not the people en masse. 
But it was the people’s day, and the 
people’s President, and the people 
would rule.” 

No other inaugural has been at- 
tended with quite such scenes of dis- 
order, but the principle, once estab- 
lished, has never been repudiated. The 
Presidential inauguration is indeed the 
people’s day and a symbol of the fact 
that, in America, the people rule. The 
people are more orderly now, better be- 
haved. They can take for granted that 
this is their day, and need not prove 
it by taking over the White House. 

But the cheering thousands who line 
the streets of Washington, the fortunate 
hundreds who attend the inaugural 
ball, all know that they are celebrating, 
in fact, the triumph of the principle of 
majority rule—of democracy. 
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“A Fine Way to Run a Railroad!” 


YES! 


Everyone agrees that committee 
chairmen in Congress hold posts of un- 
usual responsibility. Yet they are not 
chosen for ability. According to the 
seniority rule, the only standard for 
choosing committee heads is the length 
of their continuous service on each com- 
mittee. Seniority has governed Senate 
appointments since 1846, and the same 
rule has guided the House of Repre- 
sentatives since 1910. 

Length of service is a poor single 
standard for choosing the key men in 
Congress. The seniority rule handicaps 
both Congress and the. President be- 
cause (1) the best-qualified men rarely 
get a chance at chairmanships; (2) the 
majority party cannot control the deci- 
sions of the chairmen and thus fre- 
quently fails to live up to its campaign 
promises; and (3) some important geo- 
graphical regions are rarely represented 
among the chairmen. 

The members of Congressional com- 
mittees are chosen by party meetings 
(caucuses). Once chosen, few commit- 


teemen ever resign. Re-elected Con- 
gressmen continue to serve on their old 
committees automatically no matter 
what their committee record. And 
when, in the course of time, seniority 
makes one of the members chairman, 
he is chairman until he loses his Senate 
or House seat. 

Because of seniority, committee 
chairmen almost always come from 
“safe” Congressional districts where 
their party stays in power year in and 
year out. But many outstanding leaders 
come from districts where elections are 
hotly contested. Where competition is 
keen, men of ability are more likely to 
run for office. In such regions political 
upsets are likely to interrupt the careers 
of even the ablest men and ruin their 
chances for chairmanships. Because of 
seniority, many able leaders never rise 
to key committee posts. 

Young men almost never become 
chairmen for the same reason. Seniority 
puts a premium on age, and committee 
heads are usually older men. Often 
they were originally elected for their 
support of issues now forgotten. Pro- 
gressive younger men with new ideas 
and modern methods, elected on cur- 
rent issues, are forced into less im- 
portant committee posts. 

A powerful committee head may also 
be completely out of sympathy with 
the Administration, although he must 
belong to the majority party. The split 
in Democratic ranks today means that 
conservative Southerners will hold im- 
portant posts although they are not in 
sympathy with many of President Tru- 
man’s proposals. If the Republicans had 
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@ The most important part of the work of 
Congress is done in committees. It is customary 
that in each committee the member of the ma- 
jority party with the longest continuous service 
on that committee shall be chairman. This is 
known as the seniority rule. 

The influence of the Congressional committees 
in shaping legislation is enormous. A committee 
may -rewrite a bill completely or even kill it. 
Nine out of every ten bills are never reported 
to Congress by its committees. 


Selection of committee members is actually 
made by the leaders of each party, with the 
majority party holding a majority of the seats, 
the minority party the remainder. Once ap- 
pointed to a committee, a member remains on 
it as long as he chooses or until he loses his 
seat in Congress. A member who is constantly 
re-elected to Congress will eventually become 
chairman when his party is in control. 

As a committee chairman his influence on 
proposed bills is large because he decides 
when the committee will consider each pro- 
posal. By delaying action on a measure he is 
actually able to pigeonhole it without any 
committee discussion. 

Thus the question before the “house” this 
week is: Should the seniority rule for chair- 
manships of Congressional committees be 
dropped? 


won the election, Dewey would have 
faced a similar situation. Because of 
seniority, the views of important Re- 
publican committee heads might have 
been directly opposed to the views of a 
GOP Administration. 

Such chairmen can and do ignore 
the platform promises and legislative 
program of their own administration. 
During President Roosevelt’s last two 
terms, much legislation he sponsored 
suffered because of seniority rule in 
committees. Southern Democrats and 
other conservatives may similarly han- 
dicap President Truman this year. 

The responsibility of the party in 
power to the voters is an important 
democratic principle. When the ma- 
jority party cannot insure the passage 
of important laws promised to the vot- 
ers, it is no longer responsible to them. 


Alternatives Available 


Because of seniority rule, chairman- 
ships of all major committees are held 
by members from regions which never 
switch their votes from one party to 
another. When the Democrats are in 
power, Southern Democrats control 
most important committees. When the 
Republicans dominate, New England- 
ers or Midwesterners hold the reins. 
(See map for 81st Congress set-up.) 

The seniority rule is not democratic. 
It is not efficient. But no serious effort 
has been made to abolish it, chiefly be- 
cause (1) such a change is opposed by 
most committee heads and by those in 
line for chairmanships; and (2) it is 
difficult to find a substitute for seniority 
as a way of choosing committee chair- 
men. 

But there are a number of practical 
alternatives. For instance, the majority 
leader in each chamber might be em- 
powered to select committee chairmen, 
since he is the man most directly re- 
sponsible for carrying out the Adminis- 
tration program. Other methods might 
provide for election of chairmen by se- 
cret ballot of the committee members 
or of the entire House or Senate. 

Any of these methods would weed 
out inferior men, without injury to vet- 
eran leaders who are competent. Party 
responsibility would be greatly strength- 
ened, and the United States Congress 
would be more truly representative. 
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Rule Be Ended ? 


NO! 


“Experience is the best teacher.” In 
the business world, in government serv- 
ice, and in our schools, seniority is the 
usual rule for promotion and for salary 
advancement. Because of the value of 
experience, the seniority rule guides 
Congress in choosing committee mem- 
bers and committee chairmen. Young 
and untried Congressmen are usually 
placed on unimportant committees un- 
til they prove their ability, and learn 
the business of government. Men of 
long, continuous service head almost 
all important committees. 

Many new Congressmen know noth- 
ing about the problems brought up in 
their committees. Difficult subjects like 
the tariff or annual appropriations call 
for a great deal of technical informa- 
tion. It takes years of service for com- 
mittee members thoroughly to grasp 
this kind of special problem. 

An experienced committeeman gains 
a great deal from continuous service. 
First of all, he has become familiar with 
the subjects discussed in his committee 
and with their past history. He has 
really become a specialist in his field. 
Second, he knows many of the people 
both in Congress and in the Executive 
Departments connected with the bills 
his committee handles. Knowing them 
over a period of years, he finds it easy 


to work with them. Third, he has 
learned about the private interests 
(lobbies) which support or fight the 
measures that affect them. 

Seniority sets automatic priorities on 
chairmanships. No feelings are hurt and 
no friction develops when chairmen are 
chosen this way. 

Those seeking to overturn the senior- 
ity rule may say that party responsibil- 
ity is weakened, when a stubborn com- 
mittee head refuses to follow the party 
lead. This may be true, but it is not 
necessarily an evil. Sometimes the Ad- 
ministration needs to be opposed by 
moderating influences. If key commit- 
tee posts are thrown into the political 
ring, committee chairmen would often 
be chosen with an eye to their views on 
bills sure to come before them. Power- 
ful lobbies would find it easier to influ- 
ence appointments and to control key 
committees. 

There are those who favor giving 
young men the key positions in Con- 
gress. They imply that older men are 
incompetent. They ignore the valuable 
experience gained in years of Con- 
gressional service. The training older 
Congressmen have received benefits the 
whole country, and their re-election is 
almost always helpful. Today the pres- 
tige connected with committee chair- 
manships helps to re-elect experienced 
men. 

Of course, no way of choosing men 
for public office guarantees that the 
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best men will rise to the top. The 
seniority rule usually produces experi- 
enced and able chairmen. Dropping the 
seniority rule for choosing committee 
heads has never been seriously consid- 
ered by either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. The LaFollette- 
Monroney Act of 1946, streamlining 
Congress, didn’t even mention seniority. 
Dropping the. seniority rule is imprac- 
tical on two counts: (1) influential 
Congressmen will not give up the sys- 
tem because of their own self-interest 
and, more important, (2) other meth- 
ods of choosing chairmen would eventu- 
ally be subject to similar criticisms. 

Many of those who oppose the sen- 
iority rule would like to see majority 
leaders select the committee heads. 
Party interest in the committees is now 
assured when the party leaders assign 
members to the committees. The intro- 
duction of politics and favoritism to 
the choosing of committee heads would 
be extremely dangerous. The majority 
party would be influenced on all sides 
by pressure groups or local politicians. 
Private interests would try to promote 
favorable candidates. Only the seniority 
rule can operate automatically and im- 
partially. 


The Value of “Hard Knocks” 


This does not mean that the Congres- 
sional committee system cannot be im- 
proved. No committee chairman should 
be allowed to kill a measure by delay 
if the majority of his committee favor 
it. Committee rules should be changed 
to prevent arbitrary action by commit- 
tee chairmen. Changes such as these 
can improve the committee system 
without endangering seniority rule. 

Rep. Adolph J. Sabath (Dem., Il 
linois), who this year starts his twenty- 
second continuous term in Congress, 
recently summed up the case for the 
seniority rule. “The only way a man 
gets to be a good legislator is by ex- 
perience and hard knocks,” said the 
dean of the House. “It stands to reason 
that the longer a man serves on a com- 
mittee the more he ought to know about 
legislation that committee handles.” 


MORE MATERIAL ... 


. . . on the seniority rule in Congress 
may be found in these references: 

PAMPHLETS: Strengthening the 
Congress, R. Heller (’46), National 
Planning Assn., 800 2l1st St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Chair- 
manships in Congress, F. M. Brewer 
(Vol. 2, No. 20, °47), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1205 19th St., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 75 cents to libraries. 

ARTICLES: “Seniority Rule,” Con- 
gressional Digest, Aug., "46. “Uncle 
Sam’s Little Legislatures,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 3, °47. 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


THE TASK AHEAD. In 40,000 
carefully chosen words President 
Harry S. Truman presented to 
Congress his legislative recom- 
mendations for the coming year. 


The President delivered his annual 
State of the Union message in person, 
and followed this up by his annual 
Economic Report and submission of the 
proposed Federal budget for the year 
beginning July 1, 1949. 

These messages reached Congress as 
Washington swirled with excitement 
about the Presidential Inauguration, 
which takes place on January 20, An 
Inaugural parade (led by the President 
himself), a ball, a gala concert, recep- 
tions, and the solemn swearing-in cere- 
mony itself, promise to make the 1949 
event the most spectacular Inaugura- 
tion in the nation’s history, 


The “Fair Deal” 

In his State of the Union message, 
Mr, Truman offered a sweeping “fair 
deal” to provide many types of social 
legislation. He said that the recent elec- 
tion showed that “the people are in 
favor” of a kind of society in which 
“wealth should be created for the bene- 
fit of all.” Observers believed that the 
program offered by the President was 
at least as extensive as that included 
in President Roosevelt’s New Deal. Mr. 
Truman asked Congress to: 

q Repeal the Taft-Hartley Labor-Man- 
agement Act, passed over the President’s 
veto in 1947. In its place, Mr. Truman 
asked for re-enactment of the earlier 
Wagner Act with certain modifications. 
q Include more workers in the Federal 
social security program, and increase 
old-age benefits. 

q Enact long-range welfare proposals, 
all of which have been requested before. 
These include: Federal aid to educa- 
tion; a housing law to provide Govern- 
ment financial assistance in construction 
of low-rent housing; and a _ national 
health insurance law. 

q Revise the 1948 Displaced Persons 
Law to permit more DPs to enter the 
U.S. “without unfair discrimination.” 
q Enact the previously requested civil 
rights program, including anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax measures, and a fair 
employment practices commission. 

g Set up a program of universal mili- 
tary training. 

@ Press the development of power, ir- 
rigation, and navigation‘and flood con- 
trol projects, including the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

q Continue farm price supports, and 
push rural electrification and Govern- 
ment storage of surplus crops. 

@ Expand Government §anti-inflation 
controls, including the strengthening of 
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The President gets approving smiles from Mrs. Truman and daughter, Mar- 
garet, as they leave the Capitol after Mr. Truman's speech to Congress. 


controls on rents. The President also 
requested authorization to study the 
production facilities of materials in 
short supply. With steel particularly, 
if existing private facilities are unable 
to expand sufficiently, the President 
wants authority for the Government to 
make loans or build plants to relieve 
such shortages, if necessary. 


Economic Report 

Submitting the report prepared for 
him by his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the President noted that 1948 
was “another vear of bountiful pros- 
perity.” Employment averaged 60,000,- 
000 jobs, and production was three to 
four per cent higher than in 1947. 
There was a halt in the upward march 
of prices, “a welcome sign in the battle 
against inflation.” Corporation ‘profits 
after taxes rose to an all-time high of 
21 billion dollars. 

The President set as economic goals 
for 1949 a million more jobs to provide 
for the growing labor force, particularly 
young veterans; and a continued in- 
crease in production. 


1949-50 Budget 
From President Truman’s third mes- 
sage, Congress and the nation learned 


how much the Administration program 
would cost. The total was a record 
peacetime high: 42 billion dollars. 

This represents the total expendi- 
tures for the Federal Government for 
one year. Mr, Truman estimated that 
present taxes would yield about 41 
billion dollars, 

The President also recommended an 
increase of about six billion dollars in 
taxes. This would supply the one bil- 
lion dollars needed to cover expendi- 
tures, as well as a surplus to help re- 
duce the 252-billion-dollar national 
debt. 

The President suggested that higher 
taxes be levied on corporations, and 
perhaps on individuals with large in- 
comes. Such increases should yield four 
billion dollars. Another two billion dol- 
lars should come, the President said, 
from increased taxes on payrolls, paid 
equally by employers and employees. 
This would cover increased social se- 
curity and health benefits, 

About one half of the proposed budg- 
et is to pay for military expenditures 
and foreign economic assistance. Mr. 
Truman told Congress he might ask 
for still more money to provide military 
assistance to the nations of Western 
Europe. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


TOP LEVEL CHANGES. In- 
auguration will see an important 
change in the President’s official 
family. 


Illness removed from the top Cabinet 
post General George C, Marshall. 
Named to succeed him as Secretary of 
State is Dean G. Acheson. The 68-year- 
old General Marshall, who underwent a 
kidney operation last month, resigned 
because of ill health. 

The new Secretary of State was born 
55 years ago in Middletown, Conn. He 
is a graduate of Groton, Yale, and Har- 
vard Law School. Before embarking on 
his law career, Acheson served as private 
secretary to U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis, In 1941 he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State 
and, four years later, Under Secretary. 
He gave up the latter post in July, 
1947, to resume his law practice. 

General Marshall’s Under Secretary 
of State, Robert A. Lovett, also re- 
signed. Mr, Truman named as Mr. 
Lovett’s successor, James Edwin Webb, 
42, a lawyer and Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget since July, 1946. 

Frank Pace, Jr. was appointed Budg- 
et Director to fill the vacancy created. 
A native of Little Rock, Arkansas, Pace 
had been Assistant Budget Director for 
a year, At 36, he is one of the youngest 
men to hold so important a post. 

President Truman made it clear that 
despite these shifts in top State Depart- 


ment personnel, there would be no 
change in the nation’s foreign policy. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


WAR OR PEACE IN PALES- 
TINE? It’s still touch and go in 
Palestine. Peace and war are in 
delicate balance on the seesaw of 
Arab-Jewish-British relations. 


There was good news on January 7 
when both Israel and Egypt obeyed 
the United Nations order to cease fire. 
It brought to another halt the struggle 
that has been waged between them 
for eight months. ' 

For the previous two weeks Israeli 
forces had overrun the southern area of 
the Negev Desert, and had penetrated 
into and withdrawn from some points of 
Egyptian territory. 

Egypt, a key member of the League 
of Arab States, had previously refused 
to enter into any negotiations or even 
to recognize the existence of Israel. 
Its readiness now to discuss armistice 
terms encouraged U.N. officials to hope 
that other Arab nations will follow suit. 

Acting U.N. Mediator in Palestine, 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, called upon both 
countries to meet with him on the 
Greek island of Rhodes for armistice 
talks. 

Just as things began to look brighter, 
another “incident” occurred, The Brit- 
ish announced on January 8 that five 
Royal Air Force planes were shot down 
by the Israeli, There were conflicting 


HE’S GOT SOMETHING TO CROW ABOUT 


Henry Kuhl, 17, of Flemington, N. J., pays tribute to his black Langshan cock, 
which won first prize in its class at the New York Poultry Show this month. 
Seven thousand birds from nearly every state were entered in the annual show. 


” , Harris & Ewing 
DEAN G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State 


reports about the occurrence. The 
British authorities asserted that their 
aircraft were attacked over Egypt. 

The Israeli government, on the, other 
hand, charged that the RAF planes were 
inside Palestine. It declared that four 
of the planes were British and the fifth 
Egyptian. 

As a consequence of this action, the 
British government announced that it 
had dispatched “a British force” to 
Aqaba, a Trans-Jordanian port on the 
Red Sea near the Palestine border, It 
also sent two warships to the island of 
Cyprus near Israel, and others to Malta. 

On January 10, the U.S, State De- 
partment issued a statement urging 
both Britain and Israel to regard the 
shooting down of the planes as “a 
regrettable incident only.” It expressed 
the hope that the issue would not inter- 
fere with the Israel-Egypt armistice 
negotiations, 

Within Israel preparations are pro- 
ceeding for the first general election 
which is to be held on January 25. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


DRAFTEES, HALT! The draft- 
ing of young men into the armed 
services will be suspended during 
February and March. 


Secretary of the Army Kenneth C, Roy- 
all announced that voluntary enlist- 
ments during the past few months have 
averaged 35,000 a month—enough to fill 
current Army requirements, 

The present Selective Service Act 
calls for the induction of draftees only 
when quotas cannot be filled by volun- 
teers. In view of the high number of 
volunteers, the draft call for 5,000 men 
in February has been canceled, and 
further selective service inductions are 
postponed until at least April, 

Last November, the Army said that 
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a restriction on available funds would 
limit its strength to 677,000 officers and 
men—instead of the 900,000 authorized 
by Congress. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


DIZZY DISCS. How fast should 
a phonograph record spin? 


The turntable on your family’s record 
player revolves 78 times a minute. That 
kind of phonograph would play prac- 
tically any record made by any manu- 
facturer—until recently. 

Last June Columbia Records, Inc., 
put on sale long-playing records, re- 
volving at 33% turns per minute. These 
discs of 10- and 12-inch size, were 
mostly classical records, 

This month both Columbia and the 
other leading record maker, RCA-Victor 
Records, bid for the popular-music 
market. trey both unveiled seven-inch 
long-playing reeords that will play as 
long as the present 10-inch “platters.” 

But the catch—for the the nation’s 
16,000,000 record player owners—is 
that you can’t play either type of long- 
playing record on present machines. 

You need a special attachment for 
both Columbia and RCA discs. The 
new Columbia record spins 33% times 
per minute and the new RCA record, 
45 times per minute, Certain stores 
now offer a Columbia attachment 
and two long-playing records for 
$19.70. 

You also need a different needle for 
each type of record. The reason: pres- 
ent standard records have grooves .003 
inch wide; the new Columbia discs, 
which go on sale this month, have 
grooves .001 inch wide; and the new 
RCA records, to be marketed beginning 
in April, have grooves .0009 inch 
wide. 

Both Columbia and RCA insist that 
their new records each will give highest 
quality of reproduction, 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


TELEPHONE BRAIN. The tele- 
phone company has a new book- 
keeper. Here’s her picture 
(above). No, not the girl, the tape. 


A single roll of this tape will tell the 
main facts about 25,000 phone calls— 
except the conversation. The machine 
may take over almost all the accounting 
work of a dial telephone system. 

Bell Telephone laboratories, which 
developed the “electric brain,” put the 
first one to work at Media, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The “brain” listens in on every call 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Telephone's “Brain” (see story) 


made from a Media phone. Recorded 
on the tape, in the form of patterns of 
punched holes, is the date and length 
of each call, the phone from which the 
call was made, and the phone which 
received the call. At the end of the 
day the tape is fed into another machine 
that “reads” the tape and “translates” 
the data into words, all ready for billing 
telephone subscribers. 


ATOMIC TIME TELLER. 
Science has harnessed the “dance 
of the atoms” to produce the most 
accurate clock on earth. 


Theoretically, the clock would gain or 
lose less than one second if it ran until 
the year 3,001,949 A. D. 

The National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington built the new timepiece. 
Its face looks like the face of any other 
big electric clock. 

What's different is the 30-foot copper 
tube connected to the electrical works 
of the clock. This tube is filled with 
ammonia gas. Atoms in the ammonia 
molecules vibrate at an unvarying rate. 

The Bureau developed a mechanism 
to transmit this vibration in the form 
of a radio signal which controls the 
works of the clock. 

This “atomic clock,” which measures 
both time and frequency, will be ‘a val- 
uable research tool in physics. 
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DIMES 


THEY MAKE YOU WHAT YOU 
ARE. Why do you look like other 
members of your family? It’s all 
because of your genes. 


Genes are mysterious little particles 
that determine the species and physical 
characteristics of living things. They 
are part of the germ cells that unite 
and pass from parents to offspring be- 
fore birth. 

There are genes that decide whether 
your hair is blond or brunette, and 
whether your fingers are long or stubby. 

The gene is too small to be seen with 
ordinary microscopes, Its existence was 
first recognized by the late biologist, 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, in 1910. But 
now two scientists at the University of 
Southern California have finally tracked 
down the gene with the super-high- 
powered electron microscope. 

With the electron microscope, a 
beam of electrons, instead of a beam of 
light, is focused on the object being 
examined. The image can be projected 
on a special screen. , 

Genes are carried in tiny bodies 
called chromosomes. Examining the 
chromosomes of the fruit fly, the Cali- 
fornia scientists saw and photographed 
genes for the first time. This achieve- 
ment may lead to important advances in 
medical and biological science, espe- 
cially in the study of germs and viruses. 


THE AMERICAS 


NEW ARGENTINE CONSTI- 
TUTION. The constitution of 
Argentina, which dates back to 
May 25, 1853, is about to be 
custom-tailored, allegedly to suit 
Argentine President Juan D. 
Peron. 
A constitutional reform convention is 
scheduled to open on January 17 which, 
according to U.S. newspaper corre- 
spondents, is certain to make it legal for 
President Peron to succeed himself in 
1952. 

Article 17 of the existing charter pre- 
vents a president from succeeding him- 
self without an interval of at least one 
term. Peron, whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1952, is known to be anxious 
to retain the presidency for another six 
years. This, his critics say, explains 
the summoning of the constitutional re- 
form convention. 

That Peron will have his way is 
hardly doubted, Of the 158 elected 
delegates to the convention, 109 are 
Peronistas. 

Another proposed change in the con- 
stitution provides that all parliamentary 
deputies and senators should be elected 
with the president once every six years, 
instead of on the revolving basis of 
every two years for half of the deputies, 
and once every three years for one 
third of the senators. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. MINIMUM WAGE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases place an “S” if it is 
a provision of the existing Fair Labor 
Standards Act, an “R” if it is a pro- 
posed revision of the act, and an “N” 
if it is a provision of some other labor 
law. Each counts 2. Total 14. 


— 1. Places restrictions on contracts 

for supplying the Government 
Overtime pay for work per- 

formed bevond 40 hours a 

week 

. 40 cents 
wage 

. Guarantees collective bargain- 
ing 

. Prohibits oppressive child la- 
bor 

. 75 cents an hour minimum 
wage 

. Sets wage standards for Fed- 
eral emplovees 

My score 


ll. INAUGURATIONS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following descriptions of an inaugural 
write the name of the President whose 
inaugural is described. Each counts 3. 
Total 6. 


am &. 


an hour minimum 


1. His inaugu- 
ration took place in New York City. 
2. Thousands 
of people pressed into the White 
House, and furnishings were seriously 
damaged. 








My score 


Ill. SENIORITY IN CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place~a “P” 
if it is an argument for keeping the 
present system of seniority in appoint- 
ing Congressional committee chair- 
men, and a “C” if it is an argument 


against the present Each 


counts 4. Total 40. 


1. Experienced _ legislators 
needed in the position. 

2. Appointment to chairmanships 
should be automatic. 

3. Top-flight men are often pre- 
vented from ever heading com- 
mittees. 

. Re-election of experienced 
Congressmen is encouraged. 

. No petty favoritism should en- 
ter into appointments. 

. Congress should not be in a 
position to ignore majority 
party promises. 

. Geographical _ representation 
needs some consideration. 

. Incompetent chairmen should 
be discarded. 

. Congressional action should 
not merely reflect Presidential 
wishes. 

. Knowledge of past work of 
committee is essential. 


system. 


are 


Mv score 


IV. INDONESIA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


—_ a. All of the following are in the 
same general area of the world, 
except 
l. India 3. Java 
2. Burma 4. the Netherlands 

— b. The population of the Nether- 
lands East Indies is approxi- 
mately 

1. 3,000,000 3. 72,000,000 
2. 25,000,000 4. 180,000,000 

— c. All of the following are im- 
portant resources of the East 
Indies, except 


1. tin 3. rubber 
2. quinine 4. gold 
— d. The dominant religion of the 
East Indies is 
1. Atheism 3. Confucianism 
2. Christianity 4. Mohammedanism 
— e. All of the following are char- 
acteristic of the islanders, ex- 
cept 
1. early development of fas- 
cism 
. many languages spoken 
o. Women wear sarongs 
. many groups of varying lev- 
els of culture 
. During World War II the East 
Indies were taken by 
1. Japan 3. Britain 
2. Australia 4. Dutch 
. The new constitution of the 
Indonesian Republic was mod- 
eled after the constitution of 
1. Britain 3. Israel 
&. U. S. 4. U. N. 
. The President of the Indone- 
sian Republic is 
1. Jan Herman van Royan 
2. Achmed Soekarno 
3. Mohammed Hatta 
4. Jawaharlal Nehru 
i. According to an agreement 
reached between the Indone- 
sians and the Dutch the area 
to include the Indonesian Re- 
public, Borneo, and the Great 
East was to be known as 
1. Asia for the Asiatics 
2. Pakistan 
3. United States of Indonesia 
4. Netherlands East Indies 
— j. When the truce between the 
Dutch and Indonesians was 
broken in 1947, the dispute 
was 
1. brought before the U. N. 
2. arbitrated by India and 
Australia 
3. ignored by the U. N. 
4. settled quickly by a Dutch- 


Indonesian conference 


My score My total score 


My name 


CQ for issue of Jan. 19, 1949 
(Answers in Teachers Edition) 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 
ialism—A noun. It is a policy pur- 
sued by the major European powers, be- 
ginning in the 16th century, who took 
over backward areas. In the 19th century, 
for example, colonialism or imperialism 
(a synonym) by European powers re- 
sulted in the partition of Africa. 
Western European Union—A recently 
fermed military alliance which includes 


Great Britain, France, Belgium. Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. Negotiations are 
going on to include the U. S. and Canada, 
which would make it a North Atlantic 
Alliance. 

ultimatum—A noun. It is the final 
terms of one of the parties to a diplomatic 
dispute. Before Austria declared war on 
Serbia, in 1914, she sent an ultimatum 
to Serbia making demands upon that 

archipelago (ir ki pél 4 g6)—A noun. 
Any sea or broad sheet of water studded 
with small islands. The Philippines are 


an archipelago, because the term can be 
applied to a group of islands in such a 
body of water. 


SAY IT RIGHT 
Cheribon—chér.i bén 
Linggadjati—ling gi id té 
Soekarno—s6o kiar né (even accents) 
Batavia—bii tad vyiih 
Java—ja vih 
Bali—ba lé 
Sumatra—sd0 md trih 
caucus—ké kis 
plebiscite—pléb 1 sit 





I. Young Voices 


Though you may have turned to 
page 19 knowing more about prob- 
lems like those expressed in Mary 
Frances Larzo’s poem, “How Will It 
Be?” than about the habits of pet rac- 
coons, you should by now be an 
authority on both subjects. Put a 
check opposite the letter of the best 
answer. Each counts 8. Total 40. 

1. Mary Frances Larzo fears that 
as she gets older she'll become. 


—a. fat and wrinkled 
—b. foolish and affected 
—c. responsible and careful 


2. She thinks that part of the 
process of growing up is losing one’s 
sense of kinship with 
—a. children 
—b. old friends 
—c. dogs and horses 


8. One night, Patsy Pas and her 
family are alerted by the barking of 
their dog 
—a. Rover 
—b. Twerp 
—_¢. Twinkletoes 


4. They rush out to the back yard 
and find that a raccoon has taken 
refuge in a 
—_a. maple tree 
—b. chicken coop 
—c. rabbit hutch 


5. Patsy soon discovers that there’s 
no limit to a raccoon’s 
—a. curiosity 
—b. meanness 
—c. laziness 


Read All About If 


Quiz is based on materials-in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


ll. A Gold Button 


Read carefully the synopsis of the 
story given below. You'll find a num- 
ber of errors, which you are to under- 
line. There’s no score on this one! 

Ruth Weitzel is a little girl living 
with her great-uncle in a hostile farm 
community. Together, she and her 
great-uncle take care of General 
Andrew Jackson’s old home, which is 
an historical shrine in the community. 
Ruth is lonely and unhappy. All her 
attempts to make friends with her 
classmates have been rebuffed. The 
whole town discriminates against her 
because she is Jewish. Only one person 
really understands her—her teacher, 
Miss Woodward. One night, when her 
great-uncle is away on a trip to De- 
troit, Ruth comes home from school 
feeling ill and feverish. She has an 
imaginary meeting with “Stonewall” 
Jackson, they become friends, and she 
shares with him a box of animal crack- 
ers. When a hunter finds her, hours 
later, she is lying alone and uncon- 
scious in the snow, through which, in 
her delirium, she has apparently wan- 
dered. The near-tragedy brings the 
townspeople to their senses, and Ruth 
is invited to a big birthday party at 
Dr. Benson’s. 


lll. Word-Wise Is World-Wise 


Today—not tomorrow—is the time 
to start looking hard at every new 
word you read, in order to learn its 
spelling. The thirty words below have 
been chosen from materials in this 
issue. One word in each group is mis- 
spelled. Underline the misspelled 
word. Each counts 6. Total 60. 

1. (a) exemption, (b) obselete, (c) 

proponent 
2. (a) diferential, (b) arbitrarily, 
(c) graduated 

. (a) opressive, (b) marginal, (c) 

idiom 

. (a) querulous, (b) admonition, 

(c) sylabus 

. (a) distraut, (b) prestige, (c) 

pedantic 

. (a) indicted, 

(c) albatross 

. (a) immured, (b) odious, (c) 

mauseleum 

. (a) animousity, (b) tableaux — 

plural, (c) levee 

. (a) ramification, (b) repercus- 

sion, (c) renegged 

. (a) archipelego, (b) impartially, 

(c) automatically 


(b) chagrinned, 


score. Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


If the verbs you’ve been in the habit 
of using show signs of “borderline 
anemia,” check with the list below 
for suggestions on what to do about it. 

First, match the verb with its defi- 
nition. Then, in the ten sentences that 
follow, fill each blank with the verb 
that fits most smoothly into the con- 
text. If the situation calls for it, you 
may, of course, change the form of a 
verb. Now see if you can use all ten 
verbs in original sentences. 


. rampage 
. lambaste 
. pirouette 


. stultify 
. sidle 


—6. savor 
—7. bungle 
—_8. delineate 
— 9. swelter 
—10. tantalize 


to tease by withholding something 
desirable 

. to thrash, chide roughly 

to perform in a clumsy manner 

. to taste with pleasure 

to portray 

to perspire profusely 

. to make or cause to appear stupid 

. to move sideways 

to behave in violent or reckless 
fashion 

j. to whirl on the toes 

k. to burlesque 


1. With the temperature at 98 de- 
grees in the shade, was it any 
wonder that we ? 

2. Lobster Newburg is a dish that 
Nancy joves to —__.. 

8. Mother said, “If you don’t inten 
to give Johnny that stick of bub- 


rom Poaoor Pp 


ble gum, then please stop 
hi i 


. As many times as his master dis- 

missed her, the old dog came 
—_ 1 

. On the last bar of the finale, the 
ballet dancer toward 
the wings. 

. Many a sparkling thought has 
been ______ by cliches. 

. When Father came home and 
saw the broken carriage wheel, 
he marched me out to the wood- 
shed and _____§__§____ me. 

. “You're fired,” the 
shouted; “you've 
every job I've given you!” 

. One of the most difficult tasks a 
writer can set himself is to 

the character of genius. 

. With the sheriff in pursuit and a 
gun blazing from each hip, the 
outlaw through the 
square. 
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ARY FRANCES LARZO has 
written a very appealing free- 
verse poem. She asks a question 
which you too may have asked your- 
self at one time or another and to 
which there is no ready-made answer. 
In lighter mood, Patsy Pas’ essay is 
a smooth blend of sentiment And 
observation. She describes the ap- 
nce and habits of a rather 
unusual house pet. 


How Will It Be? 


How will it be 

When I am past seventeen? 

Are they right? 

Will I change as they say everyone 
does? 


Will I no longer recognize 

The look in a small boy’s eyes 
When I draw a picture for him 
Or tell him a story? 


And won't I ever want 

To walk on an icy street 
In the moonlight 

Holding somebody’s hand? 


Will I no longer want 

To laugh 

To make light of everything 

And to look forward to tomorrow? 


Will I think someday 

How foolish I was 

To have clung to a battered doll 
When I was lonely? 


Won't I still love 

Surprises and birthdays 

Picnics and music boxes 

Ice cream cones on a summer night 
A corsage of spring flowers? 


They say to each other 

That I will change when I am older. 

I will become responsible and careful. 

I won't want to do the young things 
that I do now. 


Can it be true? 
I do not understand. 
I do not see 
How they can be right... . 
Mary Frances Larzo 
South Philadelphia H. $. for @irls 


Philadelphia, Pe. 
Teacher, Ada Lefkowith 


Br’er Coon 

“I believe Twerp has treed some- 
thing,” said Dad, coming in to get his 
flashlight. We went out to the maple 
tree in the back yard, where Twerp 
was barking to let us know there was 
an intruder. When Dad shone his light 
up into the tree, we could see a fearful 
little wild creature peering down at us 


Young lies 
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with bright eyes shining in great black 
orbits. 

We begged Dad to climb the tree 
and get him. 

“But what would you do. with him?” 
asked Dad. “Don’t worry. He'll find his 
family if we leave him alone for fhe 
night. We'll keep Twerp inside.” 

In the morning Twerp made straight 
for the garage, barking shrilly. Dad fol- 
lowed. There, behind a barrel, sat the 
little raccoon. Terrified, he hid his 
pinched white face under one arm. Dad 
knew then that he would have to pro- 
tect him from the neighborhood dogs. 
He put the rabbit hutch near the little 
raccoon and shoved him in. 

“What shall we call him?” asked 
Sammie. 

“Diogenes,” Dad suggested. 

“No,” I said, “let’s just call him Br'er 
Coon.” 

We were determined to bring up our 
baby scientifically, so we consulted the 
encyclopedia. 

“Coons,” it said, “are particularly 
fond of honey, sugar, sweet apples, and 
corn. They are midnight prowlers and 
their depredations often exasperate the 
farmer.” 

We raided the corn patch for the 
most delicate ears and purchased a jar 
of honey. We found that the smell of 
honey made Br’er Coon wild with joy, 
so we decided that the honey should 
be used to win his confidence. He was 


cautious and frightened at first, but the 
tempting smell was more than he could 
resist. Within one week he was licking 
honey from my hand. Within two weeks 
he allowed me to stroke him, and in 
four weeks he was free to run about as 
he pleased. 

I have always wanted a monkey, but 
I've found that a raccoon can be more 
of a monkey than a monkey is. His 
curiosity knows no limit. His ambling 
walk and expressive face, his ability to 
climb and the skillful use of his delicate 
black hands—all resemble the habits of 
a monkey. His nuisance value has now 
become apparent, and I’m sure that my 
parents wish many times that they had 
not rescued him from the hounds. 

His most exasperating trick is climb- 
ing up the screen door and peering in 
through the glass pleadingly. He has 
learned to open the door and on nu- 
merous occasions has locked us in by 
snapping the catch on the outside. 

When he hears the splash of water, 
he comes running to dip his hands into 
it and to wash his face. We usually set 
out a pan of water for him in which he 
leaves screws, stones, washers, nails, 
and other odds and ends which he has 
found unpalatable even after dunking. 

His most absorbing ambition is to 
eat all the time. Br’er Coon can smell 
food from a mile off. He has learned to 
open every container which might con- 
ceal something to eat. His safecracking 
nose can penetrate the dog-pellet can- 
ister, even when it is covered with two 
bushel baskets. 

I know now what a helpless creature 
he would be if returned to the woods. 
He would seek out the first farmhouse 
and be treated as a black-masked in- 
vader. I have won his confidence and 
made him believe that all human beings 
are his friends. He is free to leave, but 
he chooses to stay. For is he not well 
fed, and is this not a safe place to be? 
Since he has chosen to stay, Mother is 
looking forward to a long hibernation 
period. 

But, if Spring comes, can Br'er be 
far behind? 

Patsy Pas, 17 


Holland (Mich.) High Scheel 
Teacher, Janet B. Mulder 
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By Agnes N. Bass 


Nouns and pronouns need these useful words 


ITHOUT adjectives speech 
W = writing would be meager, 

if not impossible. Every person 
and every object have particular quali- 
ties that interest us and must be de- 
fined. Among the first words a little 
child needs and acquires are adjectives 
like big and red that indicate special 
attributes of certain things around him. 

Here are adjectives, quite simple and 
literal, that paint a picture for us: “And 
so they set forth with their great train 
of red, snarling camels and little, patient 
donkeys, and slender, nervous horses 
toward the rising sun.” 

Here we have an effective and en- 
tirely figurative adjective: “Mr. Har- 
ding entered with a velvet step.” 

And here is Mr. Slope’s nose as de- 
scribed by Anthony Trollope, in both 
literal and figurative manner: “It is 
pronounced, straight, and well-formed; 
I myself should have liked it better did 
it not possess a somewhat - spongy, 
porous appearance, as though it had 
been cleverly formed out of a red col- 
ored cork.” 

The inexperienced writer is often too 
inclined to use any adjectives that come 
into his mind. Of course, the adjectives 
that come into his mind are the ones 
he has heard most often. And so he 
writes of a “quaint, little cottage,” of 
his “coming” trip, of his hero “half- 
crazed with jealousy, of a “sudden” 
storm, and a “raging” torrent. Such ad- 
jectives were once effective; now they 
have no force at all. The writer needs 
to substitute for them the adjectives 
that arise in his mind as a result of his 
own patient search for words that de- 
scribe things as he himself sees and 
feels them. Take a commonplace sen- 
tence like the following: “The sky was 
black as night and all the time that 
awful roar grew louder and louder.” 


el 
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Can you use that circumstance—a dark 
night and something approaching—and 
find adjectives that will present it force- 
fully and vividly to the reader? 

It is the search for precision and 
uniqueness that has led to the coining 
of compound adjectives. The process 
started long ages ago when, for in- 
stance, Juno was named the “white- 
armed.” Recently I came upon “scythe- 
like propellers,” “meadow-colored” 
fields, “broad-flung” banners of corn. 
Such inventions are part of the fun of 
writing and are successful in so far as 
the writer is not led astray by a desire 
to show off to the reader. His inventions 
must arise from sincere observation. 

Many a beginner obscures his object 
by heaping too many adjectives upon 
it. Usually we describe something for 
some special reason; we should select 
our adjectives to further our point. If 
our heroine is breezy and efficient and 
the story happens because of her very 
briskness, there is no need to describe 
the color of her eyes. All her eyes need 
be perhaps is “penetrating” or “swiftly 
darting.” Notice how in the following 
quotation the author has chosen only 
those details that suggest the hated 
“fine lady”: “he would not observe her, 
but he had a sense of an elastic walk, 
the tread of small feet, a long neck, 
and a high crown of curls that floated 
backward—things, in short, that sug- 
gested a fine lady to him, and deter- 
mined him to notice her as little as 
possible.” Ernest Hemingway is an au- 
thor who uses perhaps fewer adjec- 
tives than any other writer. When he 
does use them, they are brief and tell- 
ing. Of one character he writes, “His 
face was small and white and he had 
tight lips.” That is all; but at once we 
are on guard against that man—as he 
wanted us to be. 


Find the Adjective },, « 


We can think of an adjective as the 
simplest way of characterizing some- 
thing, e.g., “a happy boy.” An adjective 
phrase becomes the next step in en- 
largement—“a boy of happy disposi- 
tion.” And the adjective clause, of 
course, is a further step in the process 
of describing—“a boy who was bom 
happy.” We use such words, phrases, 
or clauses almost instinctively. 

The greatest number of adjectives 
are descriptive or qualifying; the rest 
are known as limiting. Adjectives have 
been defined as “the words that make 
everything clearer, plainer, more beau- 
tiful or more dreadful.” The adjectives 
that make things “clearer and plainer” 
include the limiting adjectives. It is 
hard to think of these inconspicuous 
little words as adjectives, but they are. 
They modify nouns and pronouns, 
“modify” them by showing them to be 
particular, specific, limiting things. 
Among the limiting adjectives are the 
articles, the and a, which make some- 
thing definite or indefinite; the numeral 
adjectives, both cardinal and ordinal-— 
one boy, the first boy; the interrogatory 
adjectives, which both ask and modify 
which man, what boy, whose horse; the 
possessive or pronominal adjectives my, 
your, his, our, her, their sister; and 
the demonstrative adjectives this or 
that girl. 

None of these limited adjectives 
causes us much trouble. This and that 
become, of course, these and those 
when they modify plural nouns. It is 
only the possessive or pronominal ad- 
jectives that are a bit unruly and that 
is because all pronouns are unruly, We 
say, “My ‘ook is on the table,” but 
“This book i$ mine”—a change of form, 
probably for the sake of sound. We 
say his, her, or its color depending on 
whether a male or female person, or a 
neuter object, possesses the color. (And 
its in this connection never, no, néver, 
has an apostrophe!) My becomes our 
before plural nouns; his, her, its become 
their. 

The only other grammatical changes 
adjectives undergo today occur in their 
comparative and superlative. Er and est 
are added to the positive (the simple 
adjective), or the words more and most 
are placed before it. Some Anglo-Saxon 
survivals, however, form their compari- 
sons in defiance of these rules. Can you 
“compare” bad, evil, and ill, many, far, 
late, good and better? 
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District Schoolhouse Number 3. 
The seventh- and eighth-grade 
girls, fresh in bright new sweaters and 
skirts, clustered about the outdoor 
pump, their particular spot. Farm 
chores had kept them from seeing much 
of one another during the summer and 
there was a lot of news to be traded. 
“I went to New York on my vaca- 
tion,” Hazel Woodcock announced im- 
portantly. “My uncle took me to Radio 
City, Coney Island and—” 

“All our family went on a camping 
trip to Lake George,” Grace Darrow 
broke in. “We slept in two tents and 
we went swimming four times a day.” 

Ruth Benson was the only one who 
had not spoken. She was the leader of 
this tight-knit little group that had 
started first grade together, whose fath- 
ers farmed the neighborhood land, be- 
longed to the same grange and had 
known one another from boyhood. 
Ruth’s father was Dr. Benson, the vet- 
erinarian, president of the grange and 
of the school trustees. She was pretty 
and jolly, with a permanent wave that 
had cost twelve dollars, almost-real- 
looking pearls to go with her six sweat- 
ers and she had a pass to the Bijou 
Theater in the county seat where her 
Uncle Ed was manager. “Our family 
went to Canada,” she said. “In our new 
car.” Ruth, as usual, had topped every- 
one’s story. A new car! 

At that moment another girl came 
into the schoolyard and walked toward 
them somewhat hesitantly. She was 
pale and thin, with black curly hair and 
enormous blue eyes. Her legs were 
spindly pipes upon which knee-length 
socks bagged awkwardly. The rolled-up 
sleeves of her faded sweater disclosed 
arms equally scrawny. “Is it permissible 
that we remain outside of the school 
and not enter?” 

“Permissible!” Iris snickered. 

Ruth Benson answered the question. 
“You bet,” she said. “No sense going in 
until Old Lady Woodward rings her 
cowbell.” The strange girl looked puz- 
zled. 

“Have you seen Miss Woodward yet 
to register?” Ruth asked the new girl 

She shook her head. “No. Is that the 
correct procedure, to see Miss Wood 
ward first?” 

“Yup,” Grace Darrow said. “You bet 
ter beat it in.” 

The new girl walked away. In this 
group she had sensed, if not hostility, 
at least indifference. The moment she 
was out of earshot the girls turned ex- 
citedly to one another. “Who's she any- 
way? She must have swallowed a dic- 
tionary.” 


§ WAS the opening day of school. 


Reprinted from the Woman's Home 
Companion by permission of Louis Unter- 
meyer, Miss Gaffney’s literary executor. 
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“I know who she is,” Ruth Benson 
said. It was moments such as this that 
had given her eminence. “Her name is 
Judith Weitzel. She lives with her 
grandfather. They take care of General 
Grant’s museum. He wears a big white 
beard and a funny skullcap. They say 


he’s a scholar but my father says he’s - 


probably just like all the rest that got 
chased out of Europe.” 

“She talks real queer,” Iris said. 

Ruth lowered her voice as if to dis- 
close some awesome secret: “They all 
talk queer.” 

Miss Woodward came to the door of 
the schoolhouse, holding the bell in her 
hand and clanging it. In intimate two- 
somes they went in, casting furtive 
glances at the new girl. 


Fist thing Miss Woodward took the 
roll call, She was a heavy woman with 
her hair arranged in sausagelike curls 
and a mouth that was a thin querulous 
line. Miss Woodward was frustrated 
and unhappy about teaching in a coun- 
try school, she who had once taught in 
the public school system of Troy, New 
York. Troy had a large Irish population 
and Miss Woodward had peculiar ideas 
about the Irish which she had expressed 
once too often. 

She was reaching the end of the 
alphabet. George Varley. Glenda Wal- 
lace. Judith Weitzel. Miss Woodward 
identified Judith from her precise “Pres- 
ent” in contrast to the others’ careless 
“Here.” So this was the little foreigner 
she had heard about. Lived with her 
grandfather in the old cottage where 
General Ulysses S. Grant had once 
lived. The old man wrote books in 
Hebrew. Probably some of those influ- 
ential Jews in New York had got the 
job for him. Like those tricky Irish 
politicians in Troy. They were all alike, 
she thought. Greedy and grasping. Give 
them an inch and they took a mile. 
This Judith wouldn’t. She’d see to that, 
or her name wasn’t Mabel Woodward. 

It was true that Judith’s grandfather, 
Frank Weitzel, was a scholar who lived 
in a world thousands of years old. He 
had lost a son, a daughter, two sisters. 
He had no one except a brother who 
had come to New York years ago, and 
Judith. Grief had filled the old man; 
he had borne more than most men 
could bear. And where there is too 
much grief, the mind is purged of hate. 
He was kind to Judith in a vague way; 
he read to her, talked to her, but he 
would have read and talked aloud even 
if she had not been in the room. 

Sometimes too he would instruct her 
and, because he had the wisdom of 
centuries, she had absorbed a way of 
thinking that was sage and unchildlike. 
But knowledge was not a good thing 
to have in the district school. When 


Judith solved her arithmetic problems 
by an algebraic formula, Miss Wood- 
ward marked zero across her page with 
the brisk admonition: “Why can’t you 
do as the others?” 

Judith’s questions in history annoyed 
Miss Woodward, “My goodness, Judith, 
why can’t you be contented with what’s 
in the textbooks? You have to show off 
all the time, don’t you?” 


Bewildered, Judith looked at her. “I . 


do not criticize the textbooks. They are 
fine textbooks but they are little. There 
are other things that the teacher knows 
which are not in books. That is what 
my grandfather said. Once he taught in 
the University of Freiburg.” 

“I suppose you and your grandfather 
pay taxes to buy those little textbooks,” 
Miss Woodward went on sharply. “It 
seems to me there aren’t any taxes on 
museums. And you live in a govern- 
ment museum, Judith. All the other 
children’s fathers pay taxes. And their 
children aren’t complaining about how 


small the books are.” 


Ror BENSON reported at supper 
what Judith had said about the school- 
books and Dr. Benson got red in the 
face. He was the trustee in charge of 
purchasing school supplies. “I suppose 
they gave them loads of big textbooks in 
Germany,” he said. “In concentration 
camps, that’s where they gave them big 
textbooks.” 

All the Bensons had seen the news- 
reels about the German concentration 
camps and the furnaces. Ruth gulped 
and pushed her mound of mashed po- 
tatoes swimming in butter away from 
her. A twinge of conscience nagged at 
her. She wasn’t exactly sure Judith had 
said anything mean about the books. 
But still Miss Woodward had said she 
had. 

The Grant cottage was a rambling 
windswept building, left as it had been 
in 1885, when the general had lived 
there. There was the easy chair where 
Grant would sit and write and even 
sleep because, lying down, he could 
barely breathe. There were his hair- 
brushes, his nightshirt, and the old 
army coat with one of the buttons hang- 
ing loose. Judith always meant to sew 
it on more securely and always forgot. 

It was Franz Weitzel’s duty -to see 
that the house was cleaned and dusted, 
that tourists were shown about the 
house and the lookout near by. But the 
old man had never dusted before and 
when he did he clumsily knocked over 
things. Judith was afraid he would lose 
the job if the board were to find out 
these mishaps, so she took over the 
dusting. Nor was her grandfather much 
better about his conducted tours. His 
vocabulary was too pedantic and his 
accent so heavy he could scarcely be 


understood. Judith had seen some of 
the visitors laughing at him behind his 
back and after that she took charge. 

Here in the fall it was beautiful, but 
with November came rain and early 
snows. Judith was always cold and she 
dreaded the long walks to school. If she 
had a friend, it would be different, 
Sometimes she would preten1 she could 
choose any friend she wanted, but most 
of all she wanted to be like—and to be 
liked by—Ruth Benson. Ruth was gay 
and laughed all the time. 

Because visitors to the cottage would 
question her about Grant, she became 
more and more attached to the old 
Union soldier. On the table were sheets 
from the original manuscript of his 
memoirs. She would pore over these. 

As a boy Grant had been small for 
his age but had possessed astonishing 
physical strength. That made him seem 
somehow like her. Once she had jumped 
out of a boxcar in Germany and it had 
been she who had dragged her grand- 
father to safety when they were going 
to kill him. When “Lyss” Grant was 
eleven he was strong enough to hold a 
plow and he had tended ‘animals, sawed 
wood and had done all the furrowing 
and harvesting on his father’s farm. 
“Lyss” was retiring and withdrawn; he 
did not have any close friends. That 
was the most like her. 

There were two pictures of Grant 
that Judith especially liked; one of him 
as a major general at Shiloh, stolid, 
determined, untidy and bearlike; the 
other as an old man in an armchair, 
writing with a robe over his knees and 
a wool cap on his head.. 

“Poor old general,” she would mur- 
mur pityingly, “poor old sick general. 
You could hardly talk, could you, with 
your throat so sore and miserable. And 
everybody had forgotten about you and 
how brave you were.” 


Every Armistice Day a Mr. Nolan, 
whose son had been killed in World 
War I, gave a prize to the eighth-grade 
pupil who wrote the best composition 
on the meaning of democracy. It was 
a round gold medal with the words 
“True American” engraved on it, under 
the name of the lucky boy or girl. The 
prize was a coveted one. From the be- 
ginning of the term parents of aspiring 
contestants thumbed through history 
books for eloquent phrases and when 
the compositions were submitted they 
were usually patchworks of borrowed 
quotations. 

Judith worked hard on her essay, the 
terror of the past fresh in her mind, the 
bounty of America still a wondrous mir- 
acle, Her composition was spontaneous, 
touched with the mature wisdom of 
one who had had no childhood. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LTHOUGH fullback Jackie Jensen 
made most of the headlines for the 
California football team, it was 

rugged line play that kept the Golden 
Bears among the undefeated. 

John Cunningham, the big end, was 
a terror on defense. After watching 
John smash a dozen Wisconsin end runs, 
Coach Lyn Waldorf asked him to de- 
scribe his technique. 

“Well,” John said, “the second the 
ball is snapped, I charge into their 
backfield.” 

“Yes?” 

“I grab a handful of backfield men.” 

“Yes?” 

“I toss em off one by one till I come 
to the one with the ball.” 

“Then?” 

Cunningham grinned. “I keep him.” 

What ever happened to all those base- 
ball trades that were supposed to have 
been pulled this winter? As I write 
this, only five deals have been made, 
as follows: 7 

Early Wynn and Mickey Vernon 
(Washington) for Eddie Robinson, Ed 
Klieman, and Joe Haynes (Cleveland). 

Ed Waitkus and Hank Borowy 
(Cubs) for Dutch Leonard and Monk 
Dubiel (Phillies). 

Clyde McCullough and Cliff Cham- 
bers (Cubs) for Frank Gustine and 
Cal McLish (Pittsburgh). 

Fred Sanford and Roy Partee 
(Browns) for Red Embree, Dick Starr, 
and Sherman Lollar (Yankees). 

Mike McCormick (Braves) for Pete 
Reiser (Brooklyn). 

What all this adds up to is another 
pennant for the Indians. With Vernon 
on first and Wynn on the mound, 
they'll have the best infield and best 
pitching staff in either league. 

The Yankees thought they were “in” 
when they wormed pitcher Sanford 
away from the Browns. Then came the 
Indian-Senator trade. After hearing 
about this deal, Casey Stengel, the new 
Yankee manager, groaned: “I went to 
bed thinking I had the pennant. I woke 
up in second place.” 

Jack Clancy, of Corning, N. Y., has a 
new slant on that Michigan-Notre 
Dame argument. As you know, the 
Fighting Irish and the Wolverines 
played four mutual opponents last sea- 
son. In comparing the scores of these 
games, I pointed out that Michigan 
had a slight edge. 

Clancy gives me a reason for this. 
He says that Notre Dame played these 
teams first and whaled the pigskin out 
of them. Then Michigan came along 
and found it simple to roll up a score. 


SPORTS 


Shots 


This makes sense—only it isn’t true 
in this case. In checking the dates on 
which Notre Dame and Michigan faced 
those four mutual opponents, I discov- 
ered that Notre Dame played only two 
of them first. So you can’t claim that 
the Fighting Irish softened all of them 
up for Michigan. : 

Here’s a very significant point, 
though. At the end of the season, 29 
members of the Navy team (which 
played both Michigan and Notre 
Dame) were asked to pick the better 
team. All 29 voted for Notre Dame! 

My pen pal down in Newport News, 
Va.—Billy Campbell—asks me how I 
missed up on the unusual fact that 
three members of the U.S.C. backfield 
last season were named Dean Dill, Don 
Doll, and Dan Dall. 

Doll, Dall, Dill. 

Dean, Don, Dan; 

Put’ em all together 

And match ’em if you can! 

Sign just outside Ebbets Field, home 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers: “Shoe Shine, 
10c. Giant fans, 15c.” 

Who said Michigan turns out great 
football teams? They have played in 
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the Rose Bow] twice—in 1902 and 1948. 
Beth times they won by 49 to 0. In 
other words, they haven’t improved a 
lick in 46 years. 

Baseball’s No. 1 prophet is Pie Tray- 
nor, the great old Pirate third baseman. 
Way back in April, Pie told a Pitts- 
burgh reporter: “I don’t think Ralph 
Kiner will eqyal his 1947 output of 51 
homers. I’m tabbing him to close with 
40.” That’s exactly how many Kiner 
hit in 1948! 

Pie also picked Boston, St. Louis, 
and Brooklyn to finish in that order in 
the National League race—which they 
did; and predicted that in the American 
League, “The surprise may be Cleve- 
land.” 

Wonder what brand of crystal ball 
Pie uses. 

Herman Hickman, the Yale grid 
coach, can spin a tale with the best of 
them. His favorite story goes back to 
the time he was coaching at West Point. 
It seems a Mississippi boy received an 
appointment to the Academy, much to 
the dismay of his grandpap, a die-hard 
Confederate veteran. 

“Go on up there if you have to,” ad- 
vised grandpa. “Learn all you can. 
Learn about war and tactics, son. Learn 
about transportation. Find out every- 
thing you can. This thing ain’t over 
with yet!” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Thirteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Meat is a real muscle builder. 





It's true, Lou. But unless you eat the meat, you're getting 
a bum steer. All meat is rich in proteins that build muscle 
and energy. Make sure to get at least one helping a day. 





George Clark in N. Y¥. Daily News 


“No, | didn’t marry for money—but 
back in those days a man didn’t have 
to be rich to support a family.” 


(hy Thad 


T’S NOT the dates you land that are 
| the puzzlers. On those your score 

either soars or slumps, and you know 
where you are. The dates that take your 
mind off geometry are those that might 
have been—the date you might have 
landed if you'd screwed up enough 
nerve to ask Polly—or if you’d asked Kit 
before the last minute. Or maybe it’s 
the invitation that Barbie turned down 
that has you drawing triangles with five 
sides. Was it you? Or did Barbie have 
previous plans? 

How do you handle a “decline”? 
Must you have a pocketful of cash be- 
fore you can hope to date a girl? 


Q. What can a boy do if he can't 
afford to take girls out very often? I 
get a small allowance, and I must save 
my money if I want to go to college. 
1 hesitate to ask girls out when I can't 
spend much on their entertainment. 


A. Ever stop to think that it might be 
you, rather than the girls you'd like to 
date, who are overrating the importance 
of money? The old wherewithal is 
funny stuff, You’re most conscious of it 
when you don’t have it. 

We could compile a long list of en- 
tertainment that has no price tag on it. 
Many sports activities — skating, skiing, 
and tobogganing in the winter; swim- 
ming, tennis, etc. in the summer —are 
favorites with some girls. Other girls 


will warm up to an invitation to go for 
a hike, to read a play aloud, to listen 
to music (from your radio or hers), 
to pop corn in your fireplace, or just to 
congregate with one or two other 
couples at someone’s home. Most schools 
sponsor a number of activities or parties 
which are admission-free. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the above activities are merely poor 
substitutes for the “ideal” entertainment 
on a date. They are among those most 
frequently mentioned by our “Jam Ses- 
sion” readers as their favorite activities 
on dates. 

We'd like to see more home-made 
fun on dates. There’s so much “canned” 
entertainment these days, that this gen- 
eration could easily forget how to 
entertain themselves. 

Watching Bob Hope entertain your 
girl is no credit to you or your wit, is 
it? Sometimes we suspect the movies, 
radio, and television of plotting to mur- 
der that fine old institution of conver- 
sation. And once conversation goes un- 
derground, how will teen-agers ever get 
to know each other? 

There's a very simple fact that we 
think every boy should know: a girl 
would rather be invited to play tiddly- 
winks — with a boy who interests her 
—than not be invited. Sure, there 
are a few gold-diggers in every class, 
but we'd advise crossing them off your 
list anyway. 

Of course, you can’t go skating every 
night. And even if your ingenuity at 
thinking up free entértainment is spec- 
tacular, there comes a time when you 
want to take your best girl to the Junior 
Prom. Let’s face it. Your allowance is 
small, and you have a stiff savings pro- 
gram. However, there are many part- 
time job opportunities for teen-agers 
today. If you really want to take your 
girl to the big affair, you'll undertake a 
temporary part-time assignment to earn 
the price of admission. 

It often helps to talk frankly with a 
girl about your money problems. Any 
worth-while girl will respect you for 
wanting to save for college tuition. 
Many a girl will volunteer suggestions 
on how to combat the high cost of 
dating — sitting in the balcony at the 
movies, having hot chocolate at her 
house afterwards instead of “snacking” 
at the drugstore, or skipping the movies 
altogether for a month so you can take 
in the class play without straining your 
budget. 


Q. When a girl refuses an invitation, 
what can a boy say to prevent that 
awkward moment that follows? I never 
know whether to beat it, change the 
subject, or say I'll ask her again. 


A. Never leap to the conclusion that 
a refusal means the girl wishes you'd 
drop dead—or, at least, out of sight. 
Eight times out of ten the turn-down 
means some more foresighted fellow has 
already dickered for her time on the 
evening you had in mind. Or possibly 
she’s promised to do something with 
her family or has a club meeting sched- 
uled. Girls occasionally do have some- 
thing on their minds besides dates. 

Nine times out of ten the girl who 
says no to your invitation is fidgeting 
uneasily, wishing there were some tact- 
ful way to tell you to be sure to ask her 
again sometime. Naturally, she doesn’t 
want te appear too forward—in case 
your interest is only lukewarm. 

The only way to take a turn-down is 
in a gay, philosophical manner —no 
sour-grapes attitude about the fellow 
who beat you to the draw, please, and 
no injured looks as if to say, “I might 
have known you wouldn’t go out with 
me.” 

Just tell the girl—without looking 
like a dying swan—that you're sorry 
she can’t make it, and if you want to 
put her mind at ease, tell her you'll 
try again sometime. Then -change the 
subject; that will prove you're not too 
broken up to talk, and you may have 
a chance to introduce some fascinating 
topic that the girl will feel requires 
further exploration on some future date. 


Q. Is it ever permissible to ask a girl 
for a date at the last minute? 


A. It’s permissible — although your 
chances of refusal are higher. If circum- 
stances prevented you from inviting her 
earlier, and you really want to ask her, 
go ahead and try. 

Most girls understand about “special 
circumstances”—that you didn’t expect 
to be in town for this dance or that 
Joe’s party was a last-minute inspiration. 
A surprising number of girls understand 
even when the “special circumstances” 
are a previous date that suddenly came 
down with the mumps. 

However, gentlemen, we'd like to 
point out that a girl who responds in 
sporting style to an eleventh-hour S.O.S. 
is a girl who rates forethought in the 
future. 
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“YY Tops, don't miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


MMTHE BOY WITH GREEN HAIR 
(RKO. Produced by Stephen Ames. 
Directed by Joseph Losey.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen The Boy 
with Green Hair as their Movie-of-the- 
Month. This unusual fantasy will make 
vou think, but has serious shortcomings 
that keep it from being a ~”~ film. 

This is the story of Peter Frye (Dean 
Stockwell) , a war orphan who has spent 
most of his life being shuttled from one 
relative to another. He is happy for the 
first time when he comes to live with a 
singing waiter (Pat O’Brien). Then one 
morning, he wakes up to find his hair 
has turned green. 

Sure, green is a fine color—but how 
do you explain something like that to 
the kids at school? And what can you 
say to all the peo- 
ple who stare? 

Peter discovers 
that his hair has 
turned green for 
a reason. It is a 
sign that he is dif- 
ferent from other 
boys and girls — 
different because 
he has no parents — different because 
he knows personally what the tragic re- 
sults of a war can be. Peter finally 
realizes that his hair has turned green 
so that people will notice him, and 
when they notice him, it is his respon- 
sibility to tell them of the evils of war. 

But it is hard to be different, Peter 
finds—even when you are different be- 
cause you have a special understanding 
and a special job to do. 

Peter's green hair is an impressive 
symbol—the sort that could have driven 
home an important message. But the 
message doesn’t quite come across. The 
director slides speedily over the part of 
the story that should have shown what 
Peter does when he discovers his re- 
sponsibility, and so the heart of the 
story is lost. 

We feel let-down and as though all 
the build-up given Peter's green hair 
were unjustified. For the film ends with 
the accent upon the peculiar or comic 
aspects of a boy’s having green hair. 
And we feel sure Director Losey in- 
tended to say more than that. 
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jot WEEDYE SPEEDY 


Willie was weedy— 
ailing and frail— 
Brought home report cards 
always marked “fail.” 





“To start the day nourished, 
always eat 

Delicious NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT!” 





T 
_ ate. golden biscuits 
= ¥ set you up! Hearty whol 
moan flavor— rea} Stick-to. . \ 
B ougiel ness. Ask for the 
Niagara Falls Product! 





One day his sister, 
home from her school, 
Urged Will to try her 
“good breakfast” rule: 


Now Willie is strong 
and makes straight “A’s” — 
He knows for a fact. 
this good ae pays! 








BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





A Gold Button 
(Continued from page 22) 


Mr. Marshall, the principal of the 
high school, was the judge of the es- 
says. He had been judging them for 
years. Judith’s was a new experience. 
The words hit him with an almost physi- 
cal shock. There was nothing else for 
him to do but to award her the prize. 

It was a fair contest but the defeated 
parents, the fellow students and Miss 
Woodward were chagrined. Dr. Ben- 
son, the veterinarian, was the most dis- 
appointed. He had put a lot of work on 
Ruth’s theme. “I know it was her grand- 
father who wrote it,” he declared. 
“Don’t tell me any kid writes like that. 
He’s a professional writer. If that’s jus- 
tice, I'll eat my shirt!” Ruth, who had 
been on amiable terms with Judith, 
abruptly turned against her. She had 
been cheated out of the “True Ameri- 
can” medal. 


A LTHOUGH at first Judith had been 
delighted with the prize, it now hung 
on her like the albatross around the 
neck of the Ancient Mariner. She had 
heard the whispers that her grandfather 
had helped her, but she was powerless 
to refute them. No one believed her. 
Miss Woodward twisted her words 
about until they were not what she 
meant at all. And Ruth pretended not 
to hear her when Judith would speak 
to her. Regretfully Judith hid the medal 
away in her drawer. 

Far back in her memory was a hazy 
recollection of how a few Jews had 
managed to get along in Germany, at 
least for a while. They had given the 
district leaders presents. She would 
give Ruth, who was the leader of the 
school, a present. Some of the visitors 


whom Judith had shown around the 
cottage had occasionally tipped her. 
Little by little she had been able to 
save three dollars and with this Judith 
purchased a fountain pen because she 
knew Ruth had lost hers. 

It was during recess that Judith man- 
aged to get Ruth alone. “I've got some- 
thing for you,” she said, uncertainly. 

Ruth was curious. “For me?” 

Judith extended the pen elaborately 
wrapped. “It’s a friendship present. 
With the expectation that we can be 
good friends.” 

Ruth forgot her animosity. “It’s a 
lovely pen.” She went back to her seat, 
got out her notebook. “It writes swell. 
And blue’s my favorite color.” 

“We can be friends then?” Judith 
persisted. 

Ruth was busy writing her own 
name. “Sure,” she said carelessly. 

But the next morning everything was 
changed. Before the first bell had rung, 
Ruth walked over to Judith’s seat. 
“Here’s your pen back. My father 
doesn’t want me to take presents from 
strangers.” 

One day everyone seemed more rest- 
less, more inattentive than usual. Miss 
Woodward threatened to keep every 
one of them after school until five 
o'clock but no one paid any attention. 
For a while Judith did not know the 
cause of the excitement but it was not 
long before she found out. Friday was 
Ruth Benson’s thirteenth birthday and 
she was going to have a party. The 
children would go to her house after 
school and play games and open the 


birthday presents. Then there was to be 


a wonderful supper, After supper they 
would be driven into the county seat to 
the movies to see a double feature. 
There would be after-theater sundaes 
and it would probably be one o'clock 


in the morning or later before they got 
home. Never had such a party been 
given. Notes flew about the room so 
thickly Miss Woodward was at a loss to 
know whom to punish. 

Judith knew she would not be in- 
vited. She repeated it over and over to 
herself: “You won't be invited. You 
won’t be invited. Don’t care.” But every 
time Ruth looked in her direction her 
heart beat rapidly and she thought, 
maybe she will send me a note now 
saying, “Will you come to my party 
Friday night?” 


Tuar afternoon when Judith came 
into the cottage after school, her grand- 
father was distraught. He had received 
a telegram from a hospital in New 
York saying his brother Walter was ill, 
that he should go to New York at once. 
“How can we leave, Judith?” Franz 
Weitzel spoke in rapid German. “The 
pipes will freeze in this bitter weather 
and I have no time to find a plumber.” 

Instinctively Judith knew she was the 
stronger one. “You must go to New 
York yourself,” she said. “You know I 
can tend the fires as well as you.” She 
swallowed. “I won't be frightened at all 
and I will get along fine by myself.” 

“Mein Gott,” said the old man. “To 
leave a child here alone in this mauso- 
leum. Because nowhere is there kind- 
ness. How long before we can be 
treated like other humans?” 

Judith remembered the birthday 
party. “I don’t think ever.” Then her 
voice grew practical. “Have you 
packed, Grandpa?” She ran upstairs to 
put clean shirts, underwear, a night- 
shirt in his bag. They were all so 
patched she was ashamed of them. 

Together they walked to the five- 
thirty bus. After he had left Judith 








Gnter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SPONSORED FOR 20 YEARS BY THE MAKERS 
OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 


63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 


in competition in any of these fields: 


FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
BLACK INKS—CARTOONING — MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to 


Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 


SCHOLASTIC ACH 


wae HIGGINS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
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INKS on 
INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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dreaded the walk back in the dark, but 
more than that, she feared going into 
the house alone. 

Rather than go upstairs to the empty 
rooms Judith slept in the living-room, 
wrapped in a blanket in the big chair 
where the general had written his 
memoirs, She pulled down the shades 
and lit the lights. Every time the wind 
howled past the corners of the house 
she would awake and bite her lips hard. 
When morning came Judith shook out 
the furnace, dragged out the ashes and 
piled on the coal. It was not yet seven 
o'clock, but she would go down to 
school. Old Mr. Burton, the janit: -, 
might have opened up early. She was 
wrong; the school door was locked. But 
the general store was open because it 
was also the post office. Judith leaned 
against the rail around the stove and 
ate an apple and a box of animal crack- 
ers for her breakfast. She also bought 
two candy bars but these she put away 
in her pocket. 

In school when the classes recited 
Judith fell asleep, lulled by the warmth 
and the presence of other human be- 
ings. But Miss Woodward awakened 
her. “Now, now, Judith, school isn’t 
the place for sleeping.” They had some 
new literature books and Miss Wood- 
ward went on tauntingly, “I thought 
you were so anxious for new books. 
Here’s your chance to read them; in- 
stead you go to sleep.” 

That night was as the first, except that 
Judith was sure she heard frightening 
noises. In the morning she was almost 
too weak to fix the furnace. She could 
not eat any breakfast. Yesterday she 
had felt hungry but today the hunger 
was gone. In school whenever Miss 
Woodward called upon her she would 
only answer, “I don’t know.” Miss 
Woodward asked her if she was sick 
but Judith said, “No ma’am,” and was 
relieved when Miss Woodward prodded 
her no further. 

Everyone seemed to be dressed up. 
There was giggling and whispering. 
Then Judith remembered what day of 
the week it was: Friday. It was the day 
of Ruth Benson’s birthday party but 
that did not matter now. 

It was snowing when Judith left 
school. Going home, she stumbled a few 
times but got up and went on. She felt 
dizzy. At one moment she was so hot 
she would have liked to throw her coat 
into the road; at another her teeth chat- 
tered madly. When Judith arrived at 
the cottage she was barely able to open 
the door, stagger into the living-room 
and pull the electric light chain. 

Someone was in the room; she could 
hear breathing. In the yellow light she 
could see a man sitting in the big chair. 

“Hello, little girl,” he said, “don’t be 
frightened.” He had a shaggy brown 


beard and a greatcoat with gold 
shoulder straps. It did not seem at all 
strange to Judith that he -should be 
here. 

“Hello, General.” She no longer felt 
frightened, because she had someone 
with her. The general was no longer as 
he had been in the last picture taken 
of him, an old sick man. He looked 
young and hearty. “I see that you're 
better,” she said politely. 

“Well, the throat’s still a mite raspy,” 
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he said, “and I get a twinge every now 
and then in the leg my horse fell on 
that night at Crump’s Landing. Other- 
wise I'm right as rain.” He was looking 
at her intently. “I've seen you around 
tidying up but I never seem to have 
caught your name.” 

“It’s Judith Weitzel.” 

“Weitzel,” he said. “I had a general 
by that name. Godfrey Weitzel. He was 
with me at Petersburg and Richmond.” 

“Was he Jewish?” Judith said. 
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THIS TELEPHONE BRIDGE IS UPSIDE DOWN 
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ASLEEP IN THE DEEP? 
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Not this ur.derwater corridor. It’s the Kill van Kull cable crossing — a “bridge” 
in the busy voice highway between New York and Philadelphia. Eighteen 
cables, capable of carrying 5600 conversations, are buried in the mud and 


rock beneath the channel. 


HE LAYS IT ON THE LINE 


A deep-sea diver sees that the 
cable plops directly into the bottom 
of the trench. That way, he makes 
sure that it will be buried deep 
eno.yh to be safe from ships’ 
anchors. 


CABLE DUNKER 


This looks like a regular tug, but 
it’s the telephone company’s cable- 
layer. As it backs up, a strand of 
armored cable unwinds from the 
big reel on deck, slithers over the 
bow, and feeds into a trench cut 
across the river bed. 


© Submarine cables are a small but important part of America’s tele- 
phone network. By constantly improving every part — big and little — 
your telephone company makes sure you get the world’s best telephone 


service at the lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The general shrugged. “I don’t know. 
He was a good soldier. That was all I 
was interested in. What difference 
would that make in a battle? Or any- 
where else for that matter.” 

“It does, though.”-Then she told him 
about Ruth Benson’s party, Miss Wood- 
ward and the “True American” prize. 
She had never talked quite so much be- 
fore. “Why don’t they like me?” she 
ended. “I’m not different. I want to 
play and have fun with the others.” 

The general cleared his throat. “It’s 








mighty hard telling. It’s ignorance, I 
guess. And smallness. And distrust. But 
I'm not much good at explaining. Fact 
is, I never could figure out why Halleck 
was so dead set on disgracing me. But 
he was. And Senator Sumner called me 
an odious insulting degrading incapable 
dictator, Nobody ever called you any- 
thing worse than that, did they?” 

“No,” Judith said. “No, they didn’t.” 

“What do you say if we go out to 
the lookout?” he said. “It’s kind of 
musty in here.” 





Planters Contest Closes January 31 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 
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FinD 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 








FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 










































































. Study the scene above .and list on c sheet of paper ten mistakes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 


Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
ond state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 


St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 


takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in 





issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for 
awarded each tying contestant. 


the 
@ tie for 
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Judit had not taken off her coat. In 
the pocket, the one with the little hole 
in it, were the two candy bars she had 
bought yesterday. She unwrapped one 
for herself and handed the other to the 
general. “They're good,” she said. 
“Chocolate and marshmallow.” 

Outside it was cold but the snow 
squalls had stopped. The general 
walked so fast that.to keep up with him 
Judith grasped his coat. “Tell me about 
Lee,” she said so that he would slow 
down, “tell me about the surrender and 
how you gave him back his sword.” 

“Nothing to that story of the sword,” 
said Grant. “We just sat for a while in 
Farmer McLean’s little parlor at Appo- 
mattox talking about the old days at 
West Point, and when we were to- 
gether during the Mexican War. Then I 
wrote out the terms of surrender and 
he signed it. Lee was all dressed up in 
full uniform; he was a fine impressive 
man. Dwarfed me, all right. Besides 
that, I was dusty, for I had been on 
horseback all day. He said his army 
had been living on parched corn. I told 
him to send his commissary to Appo- 
mattox Station, where they could get 
all the rations they wanted.” 

In the distance the lights twinkled 
bravely, “Nice view,” said the general. 
“Too bad a few miserable folks had to 
go and mess things up for you. But 
they’re not important, Judith. The main 
thing is just to keep on going. Don’t let 








bitterness start eating at you. Then ~ 


they will have done something worse 
than calling you names. Most of the 
people in this country aren’t like them. 
I know. I’ve fought side by side with 
them. I’ve seen them die: I watched a 
nation get split in two because of bit- 
terness. Civil war is an awful thing, 
Judith. My wife was from the south. 
Maybe I had to kill some of her_kin- 
folk. Nothing so terrible as when people 
in a family or a country get to fighting— 
without even knowing what it was that 
made them hate each other.” 


“I don't feel bitter any more,” Judith 
said drowsily. “I feel good, and awfully 
sleepy.” The general had sat down on 
the rock that marked the highest eleva- 
tion of the mountain and Judith sat 
down too. She could feel warmth com- 
ing out of his stocky rough-coated body. 
She leaned against him and slept. 

There was the smell of medicine 
when Judith opened her eyes. She was 
in a pretty room and over her there 
was a soft pink blanket. A lady was 
standing not far from the bed. It was 
Ruth Benson’s mother. “How is it I am 
here?” Judith asked. 

“My husband brought you.here,” the 
woman said. “He was at the store when 
the telegram came from your grand- 
father. He stopped off to give you the 
telegram.” 
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Things were blurred and confused in 
Judith’s mind. There was a thin mem- 
ory of being out of doors in the snow 
and the cold. It tired her to think back. 
“But why did Ruth’s father bring me 
here?” 

“He went into the cottage to find you 
and you weren't there, But the light in 
the parlor was on and the door was 
open. There were tracks in the snow out 
to the lookout. He went out there and 
you were sitting all alone on the cold 
stone. You would have frozen to death 
if he hadn’t come along.” 

“But I wasn’t alone.” 

Mrs. Benson put her hand on Judith’s 
forehead. She had thought the fever 
had gone down. “Of course you were 
alone. It was terrible for you to be up 
there all by yourself in that old place.” 

Judith started to speak. But there was 
nothing to say. Miss Benson would 
never believe General Grant had been 
on the lookout with her. “What was 
the telegram?” she asked after a min- 
ute or so. 

Mrs. Benson hesitated. She was nat- 
urally a kind woman and her heart was 
filled with pity for the thin little girl. 
“It was from your grandfather. His 
brother died and he had to stay for the 
funeral. He'll be home today, though.” 

“I only saw my great-uncle once,” 
Judith said. “He used to chew licorice 


drops for his cough.” Her voice trailed 
off. She was still sleepy. 

Mrs. Benson tiptoed out into the hall 
and down the stairs, Her husband was 
in the dining-room reading the paper. 
“I think she’s better,” she said. 

“Did you tell her about the tele- 
gram?” 

“Yes, it didn’t seem to upset her. I 
guess after what she’s gone through, 
nothing can bother her much.” 

They were both remembering how 
Judith had talked in delirium the night 
Dr. Benson had brought her down from 
the lookout. Her wild outpourings had 
indicted them al] as surely as if she 
had pointed an accusing figure and said, 
“Look, all of you. Take heed of what 
you have done.” 

“I feel badly about that kid,” Dr. Ben- 
son said. “None of us treated her or the 
old man right. I've always prided my- 
self on being a good sport. Can't say 
I've been much of one to a kid who's 
about as big as a pint-sized eight-year- 
old.” 

“It was the party I minded,” Mrs. 
Benson said. “I should have insisted 
that Ruth invite her. Here all those 
children were having a wonderful time 
at the movies and that child was up 
there alone, freezing to death.” 

“Well, perhaps we can kind of make 
it up,” Dr. Benson said. “Ruthie’ll be 
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good to her_and the others'll string 
along. And Tl talk to Miss Woodward.” 

“Don't think you can make it up,” 
Mrs. Benson said. “Judith’s going to 
carry those scars a long time. But we 
can see that if doesn’t happen again.” 

This time it was fun going to school. 
Ruth Benson was Judith’s friend and 
all the girls had come to see her when 
she was ill. Even Miss Woodward had 
sent her a card. Her grandfather was 
back too, still immured in his books 
but not so completely as before. From 
his brother Walter there was a small 
sum of money. Enough to buy a new 
coat for Judith, a warm woolly coat with 
a hood. 

Mrs. Benson took Judith and Ruth 
to pick it out. While Judith tried on 
the new coat, Mrs. Benson held the old 
shabby one. “There's something inside 
the hem,” she said. “I can feel it. I bet 
some money dropped through a hole 
in your pocket, Judith.” 

“I don’t think so,” Judith said, “I 
don’t remember losing any money.” 

Mrs. Benson continued to fish around. 
“It’s hard,” she said. “And round. And 
there’s something that crackles too.” At 
last she retrieved whatever the object 
was. A candy wrapper and a gold but- 
ton lay in her hand. A gold button with 
thirteen stars. Around the button was a 
strand of blue thread. 
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6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. t 
a 

rcbool ne size = 

name or ini- 

orteam 

es your own 

nitials or a 
Super-dooper for hats, 
wckets and uniforms. 





"Em On. 

Any 6 letters for 25c. 
Extra letters 5c each. 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS @ PLAISTOW 46, N. H. 
r classmates 


SENIORS sto" aon oars 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


. Pree 
order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








7 Ring iy 
a Sterttne "Siiver’ $2.25 each. 
25 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N.Y 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Tax 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of ¢ ee NAME CARDS in the 

prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commie ion, Monthly Bulletins. 
Your FREE! Agencies go my ty &: —— 
fre. Hurry! Write s CRarr CARD SPECIALTIES 
Pittsburgh 30, 





Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
i today. Dept. , Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








STAMPS 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
udes Stamps 
Cape Juby, 


. memoratives and 
to oc. This offer’ sent fur 1Oc to 

aperoval “Applicants only—one to 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. *4 nora New York 








HARO to get HYDERBAD SET, print- 
TION GAUGE and MILLI- 
to Approva/ 





500 i... 10¢ 


EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 
mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 





ONLY U. S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
orto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tri. 
eS issued’), = Cook Islands, 1 

, Syria, ivory a. Jay sn Harem ~“aiave”’ 
Philippine’ mn 
mascus, E) pant Ls Land, An 
. Pirate "Island, 
.. ALL FREE with ap- 
provals “tor Se postage. 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, D. C. 


motag hy gh. yh 


FREE—Illustra*ec! “atalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 








1949 Commemoratives 


Three 1949 commemoratives have 
been authorized so far this year by the 
U. S. Post Office. But the release date 
has been announced for only one. 

On April 12 a 3c stamp commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington and Lee University’s founding 
will be placed on sale for the first time 
at Lexington, Virginia. Washington and 
Lee is the eighth oldest university in 
the U. S. The school is celebrating its 
200th anniversary with special pro- 
grams on January 19—Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday—and February 22- George 
Washington’s birthday. 

A 3c commemorative will be issued 
honoring the inauguration of the first 
elected governor of the Territory of 
Puerto Rico. 

Another 3c commemorative will be 
issued in honor of the 100th year of 
the formation of Minnesota Territory. 

Further details of designs, price, 
color, and release dates for U. S. com- 
memoratives will be reported in this 
column when such information is avail- 
able. 

Although not yet authorized, com- 
memoratives may be issued in 1949 
honoring: Babe Ruth, General Persh- 
ing, Father Flanagan, Edgar Allan Poe, 
the District of Columbia’s 150th year 
as the seat of the U. S. Government, 
the 300th year of the founding of the 
city of Annapolis, Md., and the 200th 
anniversary of Alexandria, Va. 

A special Alexandria cancellation 
will be used during 1949. It will bear 
this slogan: “Alexandria, Va., Bi-Cen- 
tennial, 1949.” If you want this can- 
cellation send self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes to the Postmaster, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Ask him to apply the 
cancellation to your envelopes. This is 
available now. 


Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. Y. 
This 10-franc red-brown stamp recently issued 
in the French zone of occupied Germany honors 
the new constitution — used in that zone. It 
shows a map of the Seer, Germany's important 
industrial valley now controlled by the French. 
The stamp reads “15 Dez. 1947—15 Dez. 1948, 
1 Jahr Verfassung.” (Dec. 15, 1947—Dec. 15, 
1948, First Year of the Constitution.) 


What Are Approvals’? 








WONDERFUL VALUE 


50 DIF. ‘south auenican, 1Oc 


Chile. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia & others 
Approval Applicants 
DAVANE STAMP CO, P. 0. Box 189, Reno, Nev. 

















— A POUND OF PLEASURE — 


Just think a whole pound of Foreign and U. 8S. stamps 
for only 50 cents to spplicants for our general foreign 
approvals. A surprise set is also included. 


Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila. Miss. 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
C stamps portraying Student Reciting 
Weaving Class, Young Machinist, 


Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 

MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 








EREE Surprise package of Stamps, {2 different Coun- 
tries. | Watermark Detector, {! Perforation 

. supply of sane Hinges, | yo —_ 
for Duplicate Stamps, rare triangle. To proval A 
plicants sending 3e Roem BELAIR STAMP co., 2200 
Park Ave., Dest. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 





$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


Inctuded in our Giant Sarga packet of 
memoratives, Airmail ms nigh Value Stamps. ‘Ont ty "to 
applicants for 

‘METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY, 7 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
one beauties from_ these otic British Colonies— 
GILBERT & Pe ICE ISLANDS, “COOK ISLANDS, TONGA, 
SEYCHELLES SCENSIONS—eve pee FREE to those 


DEPT. 333 





requesting our ‘Fomeus Approv: 
VIKING STAMP co. 
130-R Clinton St. Brooklyn, N, Y. 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS rue LY 100 YEARS OLD; Roosevelt 
set complete, $5 10 stamps; A » Navy, Marines, 
Commems., 19th Cae Revenues; Columbian Expositior 
Comm. caer 40c. ALL only 5c to U.S. approval applicants 


WAKONDA, Dept. BM, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 7 


200°: Different Stamps °*" 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contuine 


imps worth up to 15c each! 
LITTLETON STAMP CO. LITTLETON 13,N.H. 




















HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 


Stamps showing Cavalry Charge — Flaming Sword 
Big Fortress — Field Marshall — Famous Greek Battle — 
Legion receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c to ap 
proval applicants 

STAR STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Park, Po 
VICTORY wy POSS —sanaaee stamps from Tan- 
ganyika — tish Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — & _ Early Vietorian — ge - 


wanelene 
Map Stampe—Iincluding big illustrated catalog Send 
Se for oe, | GRAY STAMP COMPANY. “Dest. $B, 
Toronto, 


FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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MOZART 
STARTED 
YOUNG 


So did Felix 
Mendelssohn, 
Franz Schubert 
and George Ger- 
shwin. Most 
famed musi- 
cians began com- 
posing at an 
early age. 


What about you? Do you like to 
write music? If you do, there’s 
real opportunity in store for you 
in the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC 
CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS 


In cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines and the Music Educators National 
Conference, Columbia Records, Inc., 
offer $500 in cash and 57 outstanding 
record albums as prizes in the follow- 
ing classifications: 


Song for solo voice 

Part-song with piano accompanimeni 

Part-song without accompaniment 

High school song 

Piano solo 

Instrumental solo with piano accom- 
paniment 

Composition for six or less instruments 

Composition for orchestra (six or more 
instruments) 

Composition for band 

Group projects (for class entries) 


NOTE: High school seniors who enter work in 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards will be con- 
sidered for the $1,000 college grant-in-aid 


program of Collier's Magazine to encourage 
young composers. Write for scholarship applico- 


BEGIN 
NOW! 


Enter 

your 

original music 
compositions this year. Deadline is 
March 14. Ask your teacher for 
complete details or write for rules 


booklet to 


SCHOLASTIC MUSIC AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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The Joys of Travel 


His letter read: “I am enjoying Flor- 
ence immensely.” 

His girl replied: “You can stay in Eu- 
rope. I am having a wonderful time 
with Oscar.” 


Proviso Pageant 


Boston’s Past 


A Westemer, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Boston, gave the following 
account of his sight-seeing ventures: 

“The bean-eaters had a sign on every 
corner. Here was a plate announcing 
that in this house John Hancock and 
John Quincy Adams spent the night on 
such and such a date; on the next cor- 
ner a house was plainly marked as the 
spot where the wife of General Warren 
died. And then there were the dozens 
of markers of the route taken by the 
Continentals to Bunker Hill. 

“I was very much interested in Bos- 
ton and rode all around the town, but 
was particularly interested in one house 
out near the edge of the city marked as 
follows: “This is the house that Paul 
Revere would have passed if he had 


. >» 
gone this way. 
The Haversack 


Indigestion 


I shouldn’t have eaten that missionary, 
Said the cannibal with a frown. 
For I've heard that old proverb: 


“You can’t keep a good man down.” 
Canadian High 


Moral 


He ate a hot-dog sandwich, 
And rolled his eyes above. 
He ate a half-a-dozen more, 
And died of puppy love. 


Wyndotte H. S. Pantagraph 


Words of Wisddm 


Many a man prides himself on being 
level-headed and doesn’t know how low 
the level is. 

Many women who insist they are the 


equal of men are just being kind. 
Komet Kibitzer 


News 


Foreign Film 


An American, just returned from 
Britain, reports seeing the following on 
a London theatre marquee: “New sen- 
sational American Western films—Eng- 
lish subtitles.” 


Maybe So 


“Why are the medieval centuries 
called the ‘Dark Ages’?” 
“Because it was knight time.” 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current issue 
completes your full quota of issues 
for the first semester. The next issue, 
first of the second semester, will be 
dated February 2. 











Silly Question 


Stan: “Been to Latin class this morn- 
ing?” 

Pookie (indignantly): “Do my clothes 
look as if they’d been slept in?” 


Canadian High News 


Song for a Sultan 


If more than one mouse is mice, 

And more than one louse is lice, 

Then you must agree, quite obvi- 
ously, 


That more than one spouse is spice. 
Cargill News 


Changing Times 
The Gay Nineties: A gig and a gal. 
The Roarin’ Twenties: A flivver and 
a flapper. 
The Dizzy Forties: A plane and a 
Jane. 
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In the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets. ..all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is On the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 

ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 


i Manager 
ul 1, Minn 
(owt. $9) 
n cacalion dus year 
n on Glacver National 
there via Great Northern 


P. G. Holmes, Passenger Tra 
Great Northern Railway, St. Pa 


hee: fem planning @ Wester 
© Please send me informatio 
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IG Ed Murray, chief traveling auditor for the 

General Electric Company, started traveling 
"way back. By the time he was 7 he had lived in six 
different cities. After graduation from college he 
pedalled a bicycle across France, and seeaied bs in 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. And he’s still going y 
places—in more ways than one. a” 

In addition to being a top-notch athlete, he was ) T 
top man in his studies in high school and college g e 
with a straight A average, which won him coveted 
membership in the honorary fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Basketball was and is Ed’s favorite pastime. A star 
aon gee throughout his school career, he now coaches 
an 
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A scholarship landed him at Princeton University, where 
he took a liberal arts course, graduating as class saluta- 


Because his, father was a traveling accountant, Ed didn't 
stay long in his birthplace, Anderson, §. C. At Cin- 


cinnati’s Hughes High School he was city high jump 
champ and was chosen for the Southwestern Ohio All- 
star basketball team. Summers, he kept himself and a 
golf course in shape by pushing a roller. 


After a summer touring. Europe he joined the Company 
at Schenectady in 1935. Ed started as a member of the 
Business Training Course, a three-year program covering 
accounting, financial, and administrative work in prepa- 
ration for an executive career. 


torian. A 6-foot, 5-inch center on the basketball team, 
he received the Bunn Award for his contributions to the 
sport. He helped earn his way by mariéiging the school's 
refreshment concession. 
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His six years as a traveling auditor took him to many 
of the Company's plants to inspect accounting records. 

e became a supervising and then chief traveling audi- 
tor. He spends his gees now coaching his BTC cage 


crew, which is made up of former college stars. 
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New Floor Under Wages (p. 6) 


Digest of. Article 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 covers about one-third of the 
workers in interstate commerce. It pro- 
vides for 40 cents an hour as a mini- 
mum wage, a forty hour week, time 
and a half for overtime. and limits child 
labor. The new Congress will consider 
increasing the minimum wage and 
widening coverage. Proponents of such 
changes argue that the lowest paid 
workers must be protected against in- 
flation. Opponents hold that the wage 
relationship is a matter for employer 
and worker, and changes in existing 
arrangements will upset industries in 
which geographic and other differen- 
tials exist. 

Aim 

To have students understand the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the arguments for and against 
its revision. 

Assignment 

1. What are the main provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938? 

2. What proposal regarding it has 
been made by President Truman to 
Congress? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the chart on page 6. Who 
are the workers most concerned with 
proposals to widen coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act? Which 
group of workers has the most com- 
plete coverage under the existing law? 

2. Why should the Government es- 
tablish a minimum for wages but put 
no “ceiling” on high salaries and in- 
comes? How do taxes affect this situa- 
tion? 

3. If you worked as a delivery boy 
for the local grocer, would the law 
apply to you? Why not? 

4. Are you in favor of changing the 
law mm any way? Explain. 





Teaching Aids for This Issue 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” Jan. 5 is- 
sue, p. 23-T. 


Indonesia (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 


The East Indies, southeast of 
Asia, consist of thousands of islands 
covering an area two and a half times 
that of Texas. More than 300 years 
ago the area was conquered by the 
Dutch, a comparatively progressive im- 
perial power, who furthered the de- 
velopment of rich resources including 
pepper, rubber, oil, sugar, tea, and 
quinine. 

Nationalist sentiment sprang up in 
the islands about the time of World 
War I, but it was not until the Japa- 
nese were ousted after World War II 
that the natives sought complete inde- 
pendence. Dutch reluctance to give up 
the Empire resulted in a compromise 
agreement in which the Republic of 
Indonesia, consisting of Java, Sumatra, 
and Madura, was to become part of a 
“United States of Indonesia” as an equal 
partner with the mother country. Dif- 
ferences over the apportionment of vot- 
ing strength in the proposed union re- 
sulted in armed action by the Dutch 
against the Republican territories. The 
Dutch action has been condemned by 
the U. N. Security Council. 


Aim 
To have students understand the 
basic causes and possible effects of the 


struggle between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians in the southeast Pacific. 


Assignment 

1. List the most important resources 
of the East Indies. 

2. What evidence is there that na- 
tionalism is a.strong force in the East 
Indies? 

8. Describe the interest of each of 
the following in the struggle for con- 


trol of the East Indies: (a) the U. N.; 





(b) the U. S.; (c) Russia; (d) other 


Asiatic nations. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Dutch merchant 
why might you be reluctant to see the 
natives of Indonesia establish an inde- 
pendent government? 

2. Open your magazines to the pro- 
visions of the Linggadjati Agreement. 
Was this agreement a compromise be- 
tween the Indonesians and the Dutch? 

8. What role has our Government 
taken in Indonesia? Why are wé so 
disturbed by the outbreak of war be- 


tween the Dutch and Indonesians? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Jan. 12 
issue, p. 7-T. 


Seniority Rule in Congress 

(p. 12) 

Digest of the Debate 

Chairmen of Congressional commit- 
tees play a vital part in legislation be- 
cause they decide when the committee 
will consider each bill and they pre- 
side over the group that determines its 
fate. Traditionally the committee chair- 
man is the member of the majority party 
with the longest continuous service 
on the committee. 

Opponents of this seniority system 
for choosing chairmen argue that top- 
flight men rarely get a chance at chair 
manships, incompetent chairmen are 
frequent, chairmen may be out of sym- 
pathy with their party leaders and can 
obstruct enactment of the party plat- 
form, geographic regions where elec- 
tions are keenly contested do not re- 
turn the same Congressmen year after 
year and are therefore deprived of 
chairmanships. They proposed that 
committee chairmen be selected by the 
majority leaders on the basis of ability 
and loyalty to the party program. 

Proponents of seniority argue that it 
places in chairmanships experienced 
men who know the subject, the past 
history and membership of the com- 
mittee, and persons interested in or af- 
fected by the bill. They hold that sen- 


iority is automatic and fair and, there 










fore, avoids party friction and favorit- 
ism. It encourages the re-election of ex- 
perienced legislators because the influ- 
ence of chairmanships is recognized by 
voters. There is no practical alternative. 


Discussion Questions 

1.. What difference does it make to 
you as a citizen whether committee 
chairmen in Congress are selected by 
seniority or by some other system? 

2. Why have all efforts to change 
the seniority system been unsuccessful 
to date? 

8. Should the system be changed? 
Defend your point of view. 


You(th) Can Do (p. 5) 
Aim 
To use the editorial in this issue as a 


means of stimulating your students to 
do more and better creative writing. 


Motivation 

Do you write on the q.t.—prose and 
poetry other than what's assigned in 
English classes? You'll never find out 
how you rate as a writer by burying 
your manuscripts in an old attic trunk! 
Ever thought of letting someone else 
take a look at what you’ve been doing 
—sending your best manuscript, for ex- 
ample, to Scholastic Awards or the 
weekly “Young Voices” department? 


Topics for Discussion 

Name a few of the writers, artists, 
and musicians mentioned in this edi- 
torial, who did some of their finest work 
in their teens and twenties. Name as 
many of their early achievements as 
you can remember. What, in your opin- 
ion, are the unique qualities of youth 
that justify a head start in a career of 
writing, art, or music? Compare the 
point of view expressed by the high- 
school girl at the beginning ot this 
editorial with that of Mary Larzo’s 
poem, “How Will It Be?” (p. 19). 
Activities 

1. Ask a group of your pupils to 
give short oral biographies of the ar- 
tists, writers, scientists and musicians 
mentioned by Deems Taylor. 

2. Have one of your students read 
and report on three poems written by 
John Milton during his early period 
at Horton—“Lycidas,” “L’Allegro,” and 
“Il Penseroso.” The report should men- 
tion events that led up to these poems. 


Find the Adjective (p. 20) 
Activities 
1. Allow part of a period for oral 


and blackboard exercises in recognizing 
the forms and kinds of adjectives. Give 


Coming Up 
in future issues 
January 26, 1949 


No issue—End-of-semester recess. 


February 2, 1949 

National Article: Puerto Rico 
Pushes Forward. Foreign Article: Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (first of Brit- 
ish Commonwealth series). 

Great Issues: Science. Also: History 
Behind the News (Dr. Commager); 
Inside Washington feature (first of 
new series); short story. 


Coming February 16 
Special issue on The American 
Farmer. Details will be announced 
Jater. 


your students practice in using these 
adjectives in original sentences. 

2. Assign descriptive paragraphs in 
which the student’s goal is to find fresh 
and vigorous adjectives to fit his ob- 
servations. He shouldn’t try to over- 
whelm his reader or work too hard to 
make an impression. 


A Gold Button (p. 21) 
Aim 
To develop attitudes of understand- 


ing toward people of every race, color, 
and creed. 


Motivation 


Do you ever find yourself giving 
way to such “automatic” thinking as 
this: “I don’t want to have anything to 
do with him. He’s different because he’s 
Jewish” (or Catholic, Protestant, Chi- 
nese, Negro). The events of the last 
fifteen years have shown that this is a 
false and unrealistic standard for judg- 
ing individuals or social groups. The 
goal of “one world” will remain out of 
reach until you and all of us get to 
know the other fellow through reading, 
discussion, and personal contact. 


Topics for Discussion 

The author describes Judith Weitzel’s 
way of thinking as “sage and unchild- 
like.” Explain. Discuss the relationship 
between Judith and her grandfather. 
Explain the child’s admiration for the 
Grant museum and the General him- 
self. Account for her curiosity during 
history recitations and the exceptiogal 
sincerity of her essay on the meaning 
of democracy. Do you think that the 
author's description of Judith’s relation- 
ship with her classmates, her teacher, 
and the townspeople in general is true 
to life? Do you think that Miss Wood- 
ward's attitude is that"of the average 
teacher? Explain your answer. Is this 


story in any way supernatural? Explain 
the gold button found by Mrs. Benson 
in the lining of Judith’s coat. How did 
you feel when you finished reading this 
story? 

Activities 


1. Appoint a student committee to 
investigate and report on what is being 
done in your school and community to 
promote racial and religious under. 
standing. 


Tools for Teachers 


Labor Law Revision 
February 9 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Should the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law Be Repealed? (Vol. 14, No. 23, 
°48) Town Hall Inc., 123 W. 48 St., 
N. Y. 18. 10 cents. New Congress and 
the Taft-Hartley Law (No. 556, ’48) 
Univ. of Chicago Round Table, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 10 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Developing Plans on the 
Taft Act Change,” United States News, 
Dec. 17, 48. “Rule Book for Labor, 
1947 Edition,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
15, ’47. “Should We Repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Law?” J. M. Swigert, Saturday 
Evening Post, Oct. 30, *48. 

FILMS: Millions of Us. 16mm. Sd. 
B&W. 20 min. Rent. Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19. (Pro- 
duced by American Labor Produc- 
tions.) Story of young unemployed man 
who works as a strikebreaker. 

FILMSTRIPS: Svenson’s Seniority. 
Sd. Color. Sale or Rent. CIO Film Divi- 
sion, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. How the problem of 
seniority is decided under a union con 
tract. 


’ THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 17) 

I. Minimum Wage: 1-N; 2-S; 3-S; 4-N. 
5-S; 6-R; 7-N. 

II. Presidential Inaugurations: 1-Wash 
ington; 2-Jackson. 

III. Seniority in Congress: 1-P; 2-P; 
8-C; 4-P; 5-P; 6-C; 7-C; 8-C; 9-P; 10-P. 

IV. Indonesia: a-4; b-3; c-4; d-4; e-] 
f-1; g-2; h-2; i-3; j-1. 

Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 18) 

I. Young Voices: 1-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-a 

II. A Gold Button: 1-Ruth, 2-great- 
uncle, 3-General Andrew Jackson, 4-her 
teacher, Miss Woodward, 5-Detroit, 6-a 
box of animal crackers, 7-hunter, 8-Ruth 
is invited to a big birthday party at Dr 
Benson’s. 

III. Word-Wise Is World Wise: 1-b, 2-a 
8-a, 4-c, 5-a, 6-b, 7-c, 8-a, 9-c, 10-a. 

Words to the Wise: A. 1-i, 2-b, 3-j, 4-g 
5-h, 6-d, 7-c, 8-e, 9-f, 10-a. B. 1-sweltered 
2-savor, 3-tantalizing, 4-sidling, 5-pirouet- 
ted, 6-stultified, 7-lambasted, 8-bungled, 
9-delineate, 10-rampaged. 
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Note: Letters indicate. month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N- 
Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.) The first figure indicates day 
of month; the number after the dash indicates the 
page number. Example: J5-14 means January 5, 
page 14. The letter T following a page number 
means Teacher Edition. * Means Major Article. 


a 


Africa: Dr. Malan,*New Premier of 
South Africa, S$ 22-26; Tropical 
Africa (bibliography), D 15-3T. 

Alaska: Eskimos Latest Victims of 
Cold War, O 27-16. 

America Votes—1948: Special Insert, 
O 6-la-16a. 

Americas; See also specific countries. 
Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance, D 15-12. Statues of 
Bolivar and San Martin in New 
York, D 1-9. 

Antarctic and Artic: see Polar Re- 
gions. 

Argentina: *Argentine Riddle (bib- 
liography O 13-47T), O 27-8. 

Atomic Power: Atom Spies, O 13-14; 
Atomic Split at U. N., O 13-13; 
Plants to Manufacture Own Fuel, 
O 6-10; France, J 5-11. 

Austria: *Austria Makes the Best of 
It (with map), D 8-7; Bibliography, 
D 8-3T. 


Aviation: Kitty Hawk Comes Home, 
J 5-11; Navy’s Newest Fast-Travel- 
ing Air Base, O 20-13; World’s 
Endurance Air Record, N 10-9. 


Biographical Sketches: see also Who's 
in the News. Beard, Charles A., 
S 29-14; Bee, Clair, D 8-24; Benes, 
Eduard, § 29-14; Bergman, Ingrid, 
D 8-5; Brannan, C. F., S 26-22; 
Cavallero, Carmen, S 22-40; Cul- 
bertson, Ely, O 20-20; Hughes, 
Charles E., § 29-13; Jinnah, Ali, 
$ 29-13; Kai-shek, Chiang, D 1-12; 
Komroff, Manuel, O 13-26; Malan, 
D. F., § 26-22; King, W. L. Mac- 
kenzie, S 26-22; Laine, Frankie, 
J 5-23; Marie, Andre, S 26-22; 
Ruth, Herman (Babe), S 22-5; 
Shopp, Beatrice Bella (BeBe), O 
20-29; Smith, Margaret C., S$ 
29-14; Spaak, Paul-Henri, D 15-8; 
Tobin, Maurice J., S 26-22; Wil- 
helmina, Queen, S 22-26; Zhadnov, 
Andrei, § 29-14. 

Belgium: *Belgium Bounces 
(with map), D 15-7. 

Books: Best Book Reviews, N 3-5T; 
Bibliography, J 12-7T; Christmas 
Counts With Us (Waldo), D 1-3T; 
English Indispensables, O 13-6T; 
Questions About Books, O 13-15T; 
Social Studies Indispensables, O 
13-18T; Speaking of Books, S 22- 
8T, 16T, 35; O 6-15; O 13-157, 
37T, 40T; O 20-33; O 27-31; 
N 3-3T, 5T, 8T, 20T; J 12-30; 
Speaking of Books and Christmas, 
D 8-25, D 15-26; Textbooks, 1700- 
1948, N 3-20T; World Book’s New 
Edition, N 3-20T. 

Boy dates Girl: see also Jam Session. 
Candid Camera-Focused on You, 
O 20-34; Christmas is a Family 
Time, D 15-14; Date You Didn’t 
Get, J 19-24; First Date Do's 
and Don’ts, S 22-36; Holiday-At 
Home and Away From, N 17-30; 
Interest At First Sight, J 12-36; 


Back 


It’s a Dance! N 10-34; New Boy, 
O 13-36; Movie Party, D 8-30; 
Should You—Make or Break Up? 
O 27-24; Show Your Manly Man- 
ners, O 6-24; Who's a Sissy? D 
1-26. 

Brazil: How Portugal Got Brazil 
(stamp and the story), N 3-38. 
Burma and Malaya: Bibliography, 
O 20-3T; *Red Threat to South- 

east Asia (with map), N 3-3. 


c 


Canada: Mackenzie King Resigns as 
Prime Minister, D 1-8; Newfound- 
land Joins Canada, § 22-14; New 
Stamp, N 17-38; St. Laurent is 
new prime minister, D 1-8. 

Career Club: see Vocations. 

China: Bibliography, N 17-3T; Bil- 
ons for China? D 15-12; Dark 
Days, N 10-8; *Zero Hour-Again 
(with map), D 1-11. 

Christmas: Bill Wickey’s Christmas 
Turkey, story (S. M. Lockwood), 
D 15-19; Bibliography, D 8-3T; 
Books for Christmas, D 8-25, D 
15-26; *Christmas Counts With 
Us (Edna LaMoore Waldo), D 1- 
3T; Deck the Hall With Boughs of 
Holly (greeting cards), D 15-3. 

Civil Liberties: *In (Com- 
mager), Part I, D 8-9; Part II, 
D 15-15. 

Civics: see also Political Parties. In- 
flation Strikes Our Cities (bib- 
liography), N 10-3T; *Spreading 
Out the Cities, D 8-18; *Traffic 
Jam, 1948, O 13-18; *Untangling 
City Traffic, N 3-18. 

Commager, Henry Steele: Choosing 
a Candidate, S$ 22-15; What It 
Takes to be Nominated (with 
map), S 29-17; The Campaign, 
O 6-15; When Parties Stand or 
Fall, O 13-17; Long Search for 
Peace, O 20-17; What’s the Use of 
Third Parties? O 27-7; Keystone 
of the Constitution, N 3-13; Giants 
in Journalism, N 10-17; The Good 
Old Days, N 17-14; The Liberal 
Tradition in American Politics, D 
17; Civil Liberties in Court, D 8-9; 
Protector of Our Rights, D 15-15; 
Our Flexible Cabinet, J 5-15; Pres- 
idential Inaugurations, J 19-11. 

Cc ism: Hiss-Chambers Trial, 
D 15-12; Kasenkina Case, § 22-12; 
*Our Economic System, N 3-20; 
Red Rebellion in Korea, N 3-12; 
*Red Threat to Southeast Asia 
(with map), N 3-5; Spy Inquiries, 
§ 22-12; Tito vs. Stalin in Yugo- 
slavia, S 22-13; Two Berlins, D 
15-10; Union Housecleaning, D 1- 
10; *What Kind of Government 
Do We Want? (P. A. Knowlton), 
O 13-20; Top U. S. Communists 
Indicted, § 22-12. 

Conservation: Bibliography, N 10- 
3T; *Conservation, D 1-14; Stock- 
piling (bibliography), D 1-15T. 

Constitution: Keystone of the Con- 
stitution (Commager), N 3-13; 
State Constitution (bibliography), 
S$ 22-12T. 





Correspondence, International: Ad- 
dresses, O 13-31T. 

Costa Rica: Disbands 500-Man Na- 
tional Army, D 15-12; Invokes Rio 
Pact, J 5-11. 

Cuba: Bibliography, N 17-3T; Marti 
Stamps, D 15-30; New President, 
S$ 22-14. 

Czechoslovakia: Gathering of the 
Falcons, O 13-30; Freewheeling 
Through Europe (Merrill, Cullen), 
S$ 29-28. 


Debates: see Pro and Con Discus- 
sions. 

Democracy: *Bridge to Freedom 
(Studebaker), J 5-3T. “What Kind 
of Government Do We Want? O 
13-20. 

Democratic Party: see also U. S&S. 
Elections, America Votes, 1948, O 
6-la-16aj. Message to the Youth of 
the U. S. from J. S. Thurmond, 
O 27-6; Message from Harry S. 
Truman, § 22-7. *Party Platforms, 
O 6-lla. P 

Dewey, Thomas E.: see also U. S. 
Elections. Biographical Sketch, O 
6-5a; Message to Youth of U. S., 
O 27-2. 

Displaced Persons: DP Act in Opera- 
tion, N 10-8. 


E 

E ics: *Our E j 
(Great Issues), N 3-20. 

Editorials: Ballots, not Bullets (pres- 
idential election), O 6-5; Clear 
Only if Known (giving clear direc- 
tions), N 10-5; Eyes That See 
Not (teaching of Social Studies), 
O 13-4; Food for Thought (nutri- 
tion), N 3-3; Maid of Stockholm 
(Ingrid Bergman), D 8-5; Nature 
Boy, That Is (nutrition), S 29-5; 
New Leaf on the Potomac, J 12-5; 
Now in September (self-discipline), 
§ 22-5; One World or None (world 
government), O 20-5; Picking "Em 
Out of the Hat (movies), J 5-3; 
You've Got to Pay for Love (out- 
come of election), D 1-3. You(th) 
Can Do (Awards), J 19-5. 

Education: see also Studebaker, J.W.; 
Aid to Education (bibliography), 
O 27-3T; *Help for Our Schools 
(pro and con), N 10-18; Why 

\ Teach? Jason’s Answer, N 3-22T. 

Eire: Country on Her Own, D 8-14 

Elections: see U. S. Elections. 

Electoral College: Bibliography, O 
6-7; *Should We Scrap the Elec- 
toral College? (pro and con), O 
6-6. 

European Recovery Program (ERP): 
Bibliography, S 22-12T; ERP Pro- 
gress Report, O 27-14; We Met 
the Marshall Plan (Nathan Klein- 
handler), D 1-9T. 

Europe: see also ERP and specific 
countries. Atlantic Alliance, N 3- 
11; Democracies Plan Joint De- 
fense, O 13-12; Freewheeling 
through Europe, S$ 29-28. 


Food: see Health and Nutrition. 

Filibuster: *When a Majority Doesn't 
Rule, D 15-5. 

Forum Discussions: see Pro and Con 
Discussions. 

France: Atomic Energy, J 5-11; 
*France’s Dizzy Whirl, O 6-11; To 
Elect New Council of State, O 
27-14; Queuille Wins Fight To 
Save Franc, S$ 29-13. 

Freedom ‘Train: Classroom on 
Wheels, D 1-8; Continues Historic 
Journey, O 27-14, . 


G 


Germany (special issue, J 12): *All 
Eyes on Germany (with map), S$ 
22-17; Berlin Crisis, N 3-10; Ber- 
lin Prepares for Winter, O 27-14; 
Bibliography, D 15-3T; *Germany, 


System 





3-T 


1949, J 12-9; *How They Got That 
Way (history), J 12-12; Library in 
new Berlin University, N 17-17; 
*Postwar Schools (Charles Mac- 
Innis), J 12-17; Problems, S, 22-13; 
*Ruhr, J 12-18; *Should a Western 
German Set Up Now? 
(pro-con), J 12-12; Two Berlins, 
D 15-10. 

Government: Bibliography N 17-3T; 
Blueprint for Government Reorgan- 
ization, D 8-13; *We Must Have 
World Government Now, O 20-10; 
*What Kind of Government Do 
We Want? O 13-20. 

Grammar: Crime Against Verbs 
(Agnes N. Bass), J 12-22. 

Great Britain: British Commonwealth 
of Nations Meet, O 27-15; Eire Di- 
vorced from Britain, D 8-14; Ex- 
change Scholarships for American 
and English Boys, O 27-15; New 
HRH, D 1-8; U. S. and Britain 
Adopt Standardized Screw Thread, 
O 13-12. 

Great Issues (Philip A. Knowlton): 
*Building a Philosophy, S$ 22-18; 
*Civilization’s Race with Death 
(War and Peace), J 5-16; *Con- 
servation (with chart), D 1-14; 
*Our Economic System, N 3-20; 
What Kind of Government Do We 
Want? O 13-20. 

Greece: Renewed Fighting During 
Summer, S 22-14. 


H 

Haiti: Bibliography, J 12-7T; U. N 
Agencies to Study Problems, O 
27-16. 

Health and Nutrition: Cartoons—1. 
Skimpy Breakfasts, S 29-32; 2. 
@echice tia) n Leoot » Oo 6-37; 
3. Skimpy Lunches, O 13-29; 
4. Substantial Lunches, O 27-27; 
5. Well-Balanced Dinners, N 3- 
36; 6. Vegetables, N 10-37; 7 
Cereals, N 17-34; 8. Milk, D 1- 
31; 9. Fish, D 8-14; 10. Proper 
Shoes, D 15-30; 11. Getting Up, 
J 5-27; 12. Fruit, J 12-32; 13. 
Meat, J 19-23. Awards for Nutri- 
tion Article (announcement), O 
13-4T; Battle Against Malnutrition 
(Studebaker), O 13-4T; Better 
Food, Better Behavior (Kathleen 
Rolf), D 1-11T; Come and Get It! 
(Ann White), D 1-19; Food for 
Thought (editorial), N 3-3; For 
Stronger Bodies (reference sources), 
O 13-18T; How Wells Keeps Well 
—award story (Virginia Matson), 
J 5-6T; Nature Boy, That Is (edi- 
torial), S 29-5; *You Are What 
You Eat (Ann White), O 27-12. 

History Behind the News: see Com- 
mager, Henry Steele. 

Hosteling: Freewheeling Through 
Europe, S 29-28 


India: Ali Jinnah of Pakistan, S 29- 
13; Ceremonial Elephants for Sale, 
O 27-16; Dalmia Offers Peace 
Prize, O 20-12; Hyderabad Surren- 
ders, S 29-12; Kashmir Settlement, 
J 12-7; Who's an Indian? D 1-10. 

Indians: Navajos in New Mexico 
Register to Vote, O 13-13; Who's 
an Indian? D 1-10. 

indonesia: Bibliography, J 12-7T; 
Reds Claim Soviet Regime, O 13- 
12; War With Dutch, J 5-10; *Re- 
public, J 19-11. 

Inflation: See Prices. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO) 
see also Polls. *How High School 
Students Vote, O 27-3; Motion 
Pictures, J 5-3, O 27-3. 

Israel: see also Palestine. At the 
Polls, D 8-12; *Report from Israel 
(Talmadge), § 22-11. 

Italy: Einaudi is New President, S$ 
22-14. 





J 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates Girl. 
Do Teen-Agers Today Have Too 
Much or Too Little Freedom? N 





4-T 


3-32; What Five Books by Amer- 
ican Authors Would You Recom- 
mend to a Foreign Student? J 12- 
24; What is the Most Successful 
Project Your School has Under- 
taken During the Past School Year? 
§ 29-34. 

Japan: New Cabinet, O 20-12; War 
Criminals, D 1-9; D 8-13; D 15-10; 
D 8-14; Yoshida is Premier for 
Second Time, O 27-16; War Crim- 
indls Executed, J 5-11. 

Journalism: Bibliography, O 27-3T; 
Giants in Journalism (Commager), 
N 10-17; °®Printing Revolution, N 
10-12. 


K 


Knowlton, Philip A.: see Great Issues. 
Korea: .General Assembly (United 
Nations), 1948, J 5-8; History (in 
ictures), O 13-8; °Problem i 
ivision (with charts), O 13-7; 
Red Rebellion, N 3-12; U. S. Rec- 
ognition, J 12-7 


L 


.abor: Coal Miners to Have Free 
Medical Care, O 20-13; Merit In- 
creases Decision of Supreme Ceurt, 
O 27-16; *New Administration, D 
1-5; Taft-Hartley Rulings, N 3-12; 
Union Housecleaning, D_ 1-10; 
United Mine Workers Loyal, O 
20-14; Upholds State Closed-Shop 
Bans, J 12-7. 

Latin America: see 
Specific Countries. 

Legislation: *How a Bill Becomes a 
Law, J 5-5. 


Americas and 


Malaya: Bibliography, O 20-3T; Let- 
ter from Leo Kok Liang of Penang, 
O 13-3; *Red Threat to Southeast 
Asia (with map), N 3-5. 

Manners: see also Boy dates Girl. 
®*Chivalry, Shall We Give It Back 
to King Arthur® (pro and con), D 
15-16; Introductions (bibliography ), 
N 10-3T. 

Money: Possible New Coins, J 5-12. 

Music: *Week End With Music (Lee 
Learner), J 12-28; Recording Ban 
Off, J 5-12. 


Newfoundland: Bibliography, 
3T; Joins Canada, S 22-14. 
Nobel Prizes: Honors Shared by 
America, England, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, N 17-12. Mueller Wins 
Medicine Award, N 10-9. 
Nutrition: see Health. 


o 


Opinion Polls: see ISO, Polls. 


P 


Pacific Islands: Guamanians Ask Cit- 
izenship, J 5-11; *Trust Territory 
with map): D 8-10. 

Pakistan: Kashmir Settlement, J 12-7. 

Palestine: see also Israel: Palestine’s 
Uneasy Truce, N 3-10. 

Peace: °Civilization’s 
Death, J 5-16; 
15-3T). 

Peru: Bibliography, O 20-3T. 
Philippines: tter from Student, O 
6-3; Scott Issue Stamp, D 1-30. 

Plays: Sources, O 13-33T. 

Political Parties: see Commager H. S., 
U. S. Elections. 

Polar Regions: Air Force Rescue in 
Greenland, J 12-8; Peary and Nares 
in Polar Regions, O 13-14; Plan for 
Control of Antarctic, O 6-9; Secret 
Land (Antarctic movie), N 10-22. 

Poll Tax: *Should Congress Abolish 
Them? O 27-10. 

Polis: see also Institute of Student 
Opinion. *They Read Your Mind 
(opinion polls), N 3-8. 

Population: *America’s Growing Mil- 

lions (with charts), O 13-10; *Con- 
-servation, D 1-14; More or Less 
Representatives for Your State? 
(with map), D 8-13; Numbering of 
Babies, J 12-8. 


O 6- 


Race With 
(bibliography, D 


Portugal: How Portugal Got Brazil 
(Stamp and the Story), N 3-38. 

Presidential Candidates: see U. S. 
Elections. 

Prices: see also Inflation. High Gear, 
D 1-10; Hold That Line! D 8-14; 
"Riddle of Inflation (with charts), 
S 29-12; Still Going Up, S 22-12. 

Printing: see Journalism. 

Private Enterprise: *Our Economic 
System, N 3-20. 

Pro and Con Discussions: *Can Teen- 
Agers Take It? S 29-18; ®Chivalry, 
Shall We Give it Back to King 
Arthur? D 15-16; °Is Big Brass 
Too Influential? D 8-18; °Help 
for Our Schools, N 10-18; Seniority 
Rights in U. S. Congress, J 19-12; 
Should Congress Abolish Poll 
Taxes? O 27-10; Should UN Be- 
come a World State? O 20-18; 
*Should Seniority Rule Be Ended? 
J 19-12; Should We Scrap the Elec- 
toral College? O 6-6. 

Progressive Party: see also U. S. 
Elections. Message from Wallace 
to H. §S. Youth, O 27-6; What’s 
the Use of Third Parties? (Com- 
mager), O 27-7. 

Puerto Rico: Munoz Marin is Gover- 
nor, N 17-12. 


R 

Radio: see also Television. Jack Benny 
Tax Deal, J 12-8. 

Railroads: Bibliography, O 13-47T; 
Sareers in Railroading (Bill 
Green), N 3-30; My Trip on the 
C & O (Bill Green), N 3-30. 

Republican Party: see U. S. Elec- 
tions. Message from Thomas E 
Dewey, O 27-2. 

Russia: see also United 
Eskimos Latest Victims 
War, O 27-16; Hiss-Chambers 
Trial, D 15-12; Move To Settle 
Lend-Lease, J 5-10; In Olympics, N 
3-11; No U. S. Mission to Moscow, 
O 20-13; Saving Soviet Soil, N 3- 
11; Siberia (bibliography), J 12-7T; 
Tito vs. Stalin in Yugoslavia, 
S 22-13; °Yugoslavia, Satellite 
Who Talked Back, N_ 10-10; 
Zhdanov, Andrei, S 29-14. 


Ss 


President Deposed, J 5-11. 

Schools: see Education. 

Science: see also Atomic Power. Bib- 
liography, J 12-7T. Bacteria, Friend 
or Foe? J 12-20; British Beat 
Tsetse Fly, J 12-8; DDT, N 10-9; 
Dr. Compton to Head Research 
for Defense, O 20-14; Model 
Form Electric System, D 15-10; 
Out of This World, Palomar Ob- 
servatory, S 22-23; Penicillin Dust 
fur Common Cold, O 13-14; Radio 
Astronomy, O 20-14; Sengierite, 
Newest of Minerals, O 13-14; Show- 
ing Up Magnetic Lines, D 1-9; 
Smog, N 10-8; Sun-Heated House, 
O 20-14; Ultrafax. N 3-12; Vol- 
canoes, O 20- a What Makes Tele- 
vision Run, N 17-20; World’s En- 
durance Air Record, N 10-9. 

Socialist Party: see also America 
Votes, 1948. Norman Thomas’ Mes- 
sage to H. S. Youth, O 13-9. 

Social Studies: How Much Social Sci- 
ence in the H. S.? D 1-2T; On 
Teaching Current Affairs O 13-43T; 
Social Studies Indispensables, O 
13-18T; What’s Right With Social 
Studies (Gould) J 5-4T 


Nations. 


of Cold 


Salvador: 


Spain: Elections, D 1-9; U. S. Possible 


Ties with Spain, O 20-12. 

Special Issues: America Votes, O 6; 
Germany, J 12; Television, N 17; 
World Government, 20. 

Sports: (Herman L. Masin) Diamond 
Dust (baseball), S 29-30; Cleveland 
Wins World Baseball Series, O 20- 
14; Hawaiian Girl in Olympics, D 
15-4; Hoop Buttons and Bows 
(basketball), D 15-22; How to 
Watch a Football Game, O 27-26; 
Okey Doak Walker (football), N 
17-34; Short Shots, O 13-29, O 20- 
36, N 3-36, D 1-27, D 8-32, J 12-38; 
J 19-23; Some Yanks in London 
(Olympics), S 22-16; Super All 
American, J 5-26; World Series 
(baseball), O 6-9. 


Stories: Bill Wickey’s Christmas 
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Turkey (Sarah M. Lockwood), D 
Se 19; Case of the Missing Ten 
Spot (Frank Clark), O 27-20; Cry 
eep, Cry Still (Emest_ Haycox), 
J 12-23; Freeze the Ball (Clair Bee), 
D 8-23; Fury in the Fifth Level 
(Floyd E. Wermuth), N 10-25; 
Ghost of the Gravel Pits (George 
X. Sand), O 27-21; Gold Button 
(Mary Jane Gaffney), J 19-21; 
Important to a Man (Nick Boddie 
Williams), § 22-31; Mamma and 
the Magic Skates (Astrid Valley), 
D 1-21; Pigskin Heart (Joel Reeve), 
N 17-23; Plenty of Time for Love 
(Louis Paul}, J 5-19; Serenade 
(Kate Barlay), N 3-23; Thou Shalt 
Honor (Glen Gresham), O 20-24; 
Thousand Dollar Bill (Manuel 
Komroff) O 13-24; Touchdown Pass 
(Clair Bee), O 6-17; Your Heart’s 
Out of Order (Florence Jane 
Soman), S 29-22. 
Studebaker, John W. 
Nutrition, O 13-4 *Bridge to 
Freedom, J 5-3T; *High School, 
What’s In It for Me? J 12-8T; 
How Much Social Science in High 
School? D 1-2T; Not Should but 
How, N 3-2T; *Why I Decided to 
Join Scholastic, S 22-5T. 
Switzerland: New President, J 5-12. 


Battle Against 


T 


also Jam Session. 

Teen-Agers “Take It’?, S 
29-18; Plain Dumb _ (Carmie 
Wolfe), 3-6T; Rise of Teen-Age 
Fiction: (Hardy F. Finch), N 3-8T. 

Teen-Age Book Club: Introduction, 
S 22-8T; December-Remember and 
Other Sprigs of T-A-B_ Holly 
(Max Herzberg), D 1-4T; Dividend 
Month, J 5-8T; Lure of a G 
Book (Marion H. Pettis), D 1-4T; 
News, N 3-34, D 1-24; T-A.B Club 
Expands, J 5-9T: T.A.B Club Tale 
(Frank Neumann), N 3-5T 

Television: (Special Issue, 
Bibliography, O 20-3T; 
Gets a Picture Factory (John L. 
Hutchinson), N 17-10; 1,000,000 
Jobs Coming Up—for Trained Tele- 
vision Technicians (Career Club), 
N 17-18; ®Television Takes Over 
(with map), N 17-7; Television 
Transmitter Antenna, N 17-cover; 
*They Put the Heat On Me (W. 
D. Boutwell), N 17-19; What 
Makes Television Run? (Nathan A. 
Neal), N 17-20; *What’s On the 
TV Menu? (Lee Learner), N 17-8. 

Thomas, Norman: Message to H. S. 
Youth, O 13-9. 

Thurmond, J. S.: 
Youth, O 27-6: 

Transportation: see Civics and Rail- 
roads. 

Truman, Harry S.: see also U. S. 
Congress, U. S. Elections. Biograph- 
ical Sketch, O 6-4A; ®81st Con- 
gress, N 17-5; Housing Problems, 
N 17-13; Message to S. Youth, 
S 22-7; *New Administration, D 
1-5; °Truman Wins Surprise Vic- 
tory, N 10-7. 


Teen Agers: see 


*Can 


N 17). 
*Buffalo 


Message to H. S. 


Un-American Activities: Spy Inquir- 
ies, S 22-12; O 13-14; D 15-12; J 
5-11; Thomas Indicted, N 17-13. 

United Nations: gt to Study 

Problems in Haiti, O 27-16; Atomic 
split O 13-13; Global Mistakes, O 

13; Greek Executions Halted, N 
17-13; Martyr Bernadotte, S 29-12; 
Special Films for UN Week, O 13- 
26T; wv here Does the UN Go From 
Here?, O 20-7. 

UN General Assembly: Meets in Paris, 
§ 22-15, § 29-12; Verbal Spanks to 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, D 
8-12; Four Months Recess, D 15- 
10; Outlaws Genocide, D 15-11; 
Declaration of Human Rights Sub- 
mitted, D 15-11; ®*What Progress 
in General Assembly? (with map) 


J 5-8. 
UN Educational Scientific, and Cul- 


tural Organization 
Jaimet Torres of Mexico 
Heads UNESCO, D 8-13; World 
War on Illiteracy, D 15-11. 

UN Food and A ture 


tion ‘wy Ds for a 
World, 


(UNESCO): 


ungry 


a | Secunia Council: Berlin Crisis, 0 

6-8; 3-10; Elect Norway, Cuba 

& ».£. t to Council, O 20-14, 

Sede Settlement, J 12-7; Uneasy 

Truce in Holy Land, N 3-10; UN 
World Court: Elections, N 3-10. 

U. S. Army: Enlisted Men as Courts- 
Martial Judges, J 5-12. 

U. S. Congress: see also Un-American 
Activities; 80th Congress wr ; 
J 12-6; *8lst Congress, N 17 
81st Congress Opens, J 5-5; Hy w 
a Bill Becomes a Law, J 5-7; Limit 
Put on House Rules Sesedinen 
J 12-6; New Floor Under Wa 
(Congress), J 19-6; New Leaders, 
J 12-6; Prices in High Gear, D 
1-10; *Rolls Up Its Sleeves, J 5-6; 
*Seniority Rights (pro and con), J 
19-12; Summer Events, 1948, § 
22-12; When a Majority Doesn't 
Rule (Filibustering), D 15-5. 

VU. S. Elections: see also Commacer 
H. S., Electoral College. New 
Leaders, J] 12-6. America Votes 
1948, O 6-1A-16A; Ballots, Not 8 
lets (editorial), O 6-5; Bib! 
ography, S 29-3T; *Fellow Am« 
cans (round up of president 
campaign), O 27-4; How Would 
H. S. Students Vote?, O 20-3; *New 
Administration, D 1-5; Polls Pr 
dict Victory for Dewey, O 6-9 
®Presidential ‘Campaigns, § 22-7 
*Truman Wins Surprise Victory, 
N 10-7; You’ve Got to Pay for 
Love (editorial, outcome of ek 
tion). D 1-3; Final Figures, J 5-11 

U. S. History: see also Commacer 
H. S. Centennial of the Swedis! 
Pioneers, § 16. 

us National Defense: Draft Begins 


U. S. Possessions: Biblogravhy, N 
10-2T. N 17-3T; *Pacific Orphans 
D 8-10. 

U. S. Supreme Conrt: see also Com- 
mager H. §S, Convicted Tapanese 
War Criminals Anveal to Court, D 
15-10: Tananese War Criminals. D 
8-14; Merit Increases. O 27-16: Up 
holds State Closed-Shop Bans, | 
12-7. 

United World Federalists: 
Have World Government 
(Cord Meyer, Jr.), O 20-10. 


We Must 
Now 


Vv 


Venezuela: Bibliography, S$ 29-3T: 
Revolution. 1D 8-12. 

Voeastions (William Favel, Editor) 
Bibliography, D 1-15T, J 12-717 
Bus and Truck Drivers, D 8-98 
Career Club (self-analysis), § 22-42 
Career Kit. O 12-28; Drug Store 
Tohs. D 1-17: Office Secretarv. ‘ 
10.94: Part-time Tobs. N 3-33 
Railroading, N 3-30; Gaed Em- 

lovment Service, 2-26: Tele 


vision Technicians, N 7.8. 


Ww 
Wages: *New Floor Under Wages?. 
J 19-6. 


Wallace, A. see oe SD. 
Elections. Message to H. 

O 27-6. 

War and Peace: Civilization’s Race 
with Death, J 5-16 (bibliography. 
D 15-3T). 

World Government: Special Issue 
Oo Bibliography, S$ 29-3T; Long 


° ruth 


20-17; { 
itorial), O 20-5; ®Should the UN 
Become a World State?, O 20-19: 
®*We Must Have World Gover 
ment Now (Cord Meyer, Jr.). O 20 
10; *Where Does the UN Go 
From Here?, O 20-7; Who’s Who 
Among World Government Plan- 
ners, O 20-20 


Y 


Youth: see also Boy dates Girl, Jam 
Session. °Can Teen-Agers Take It? 
(pro and con) -18; Veteran 
Politicos (Flushing N. Y. H. § 
Students), O 20-24. 

Yugoslavia: Satellite Who Talked 
Back (with map), N 10-10; Tito 
vs. Stalin, $ 22-13. 








